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Editorial 


This issue of Current Dialogue, no.2/1999, is sent to you in the beginning of the year 
2000. We hope however that its content, in spite of its late arrival, will be of interest 
to you. 


In April last year, an interfaith seminar was organized at the Ecumenical Institute 
Bossey, outside of Geneva. The theme of the workshop was a question: “What 
difference does religious plurality make?” The point of departure for the workshop 
was to allow perspectives to blend, opening up for a multifaith and multi-disciplinary 
way of looking at religious plurality. 


The workshop counted among its participants, sociologists, artists, liturgists, ethicists, 
biblical scholars, missiologists, and historians of religion, to mention but a few of the 
professions or perspectives present. Although Christians were in the majority, the 
workshop benefited from the presence and participation of some friends of other 
faiths, all of them engaged in how the question of religious plurality is interpreted in 
their own tradition. The discussions were enriched by these perspectives and even 
more so through the “modus operandi” of the workshop. The participants were asked 
to share between themselves, in good time before the workshop, some of their 
thinking in relation to the question posed. We publish here their contributions. As you 
will see they go in many directions and address the topic in many different ways. 
Together they form a mosaic of how to look upon the religious plurality in which we 
live. 


On 14-16 October 1999, Muslims and Christian from 15 countries met in Hartford, 
Connecticut, to discuss religious freedom, community rights and individual rights, all 
from a Christian-Muslim perspective. The report from this encounter is shared with 
you in this issue of Current Dialogue. The idea of establishing a permanent Christian- 
Muslim Forum on Human Rights, Religious Freedom and problems arising out of 
Mission/Da’wa, gained. momentum. The participants in the consultation, as well as 
another forty of more persons, who have participated in previous meetings of the 
study and dialogue process, see themselves as constituents of such forum, even if 
there are obstacles which heed to be lifted before it can be formally established. 


Finally in this issue of Current Dialogue, a report from a consultation on anti- 
Semitism in church and society, held in Warsaw 16-19 October. This consultation 
brought together representatives of churches and theological institutions in the Baltic 
area for a first and tentative discussion on the re-emergence of anti-Semitism in 
society. The intention was to have a first and tentative deliberation on how to go from 
official church documents and statements on anti-Semitism to their practical 
implementation within churches and within the societies, in which the churches live 
and witness. The consultation was done in co-operation with the ecumenical network 
Theobalt, which brings together Protestant, Catholic and Orthodox churches in the 
Baltic area region for common reflection and sharing of experiences regarding their 
role in society. 


Hans Ucko 
Editor 
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What Difference does Religious Plurality Make? 
S. Wesley Ariarajah 


Personal Challenge 


I was born in a country where over 90% of the people are either Buddhists, Hindus or Muslims. Of 
the 7.8% Christians, the Protestant variety of which I am a part, is only 0.4%. This naturally meant 
that I grew up with neighbors, classmates, friends and colleagues who were of other religious 
persuasions. I was one with them in the classroom, in the playing field and on many social occasions. 
The one area where we, as Christians, were not together with our neighbors (except as an exception 
to the rule) was religion. Most of the time, there was no animosity among us as religious groups. 
But we were “separated” when it came to religion. We engaged in no common religious activity, 
made no effort to know, participate or engage in anyway in the religious life of our neighbors. 


Christians of Sri Lanka are also taught from their childhood (through the Sunday school, sermons, 
religious talks and missionary activities) that ours was the only “true” religion that led all people to 
their “salvation”. This meant that other religions were “false”, “in error” or at least did not have the 
capacity to lead people to their desired destiny. There was no active criticism or condemnation of 
other religions during my student days; it belonged to an earlier period. But we Christians were all 
made to feel that the Hindus, Buddhists and Muslims are pursuing a path that would not lead them 
to the truth. At best, sincere as they may be, they were misguided. 


This could mean only one thing. It was the responsibility of each and every Christian to help others 
to find the Christian way; in fact we owe it to our friends, neighbors and colleagues that they come 
to know the truth and find the true destiny of their lives. 


My awareness of religious plurality and journey into the ministry of interfaith dialogue began with the 
question: Can this be true? 


What do we make of the genuineness of the faith of our neighbors, of their experience of having been 
touched by the grace of God, of their highly ethical and moral lives that would often put us Christians 
to shame, of the enormously rich religious and devotional literature witnessing to a spiritual journey 
that is as fascinating as it is moving? 


Thus religious plurality challenged my faith as presented within my religious tradition. My religion 
was not able or was unwilling to take the religious life of my neighbors seriously. At times it 
trampled on that faith; often it misrepresented it; always it refused to face its challenge. I felt that my 
faith was too narrow, my God - too small, and my life with my neighbors distorted and diminished 
by the outright and unjust refusal to take their religious life seriously. 


In short, religious plurality made a difference - it challenged me to re-look at some of the assumptions 
on which my faith was built. 
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Challenged as a Minister of the Church 


When I became a minister of the church, the issue of religious plurality assumed other dimensions. 
I became aware that religious identity, as it was defined and experienced, contributed much to the 
divisions in the community. Sri Lanka was already deeply divided along ethnic and linguistic lines. 
Its inability to handle that plurality has resulted in one of the tragic, violent and senseless internal 
conflicts of our day which has gone on now for many decades. Religious communities, religious faith, 
and religious principles have not been able to play any significant role in either addressing the issue 
or in seeking to resolve it. If anything, the religious divide provides yet another powerful instrument 
in the hands of those who would see the continuation of the conflict. 


Much of the Christian community, even in this context, sees itself primarily as the religion that has 
the “truth”. Its “mission” to the nation is still spelt out predominantly in terms of enabling those of 
other faiths to embrace the Christian way. While the church excels in humanitarian work, it has done 
little or nothing to help the Christians have an informed understanding of what their neighbors believe, 
and why. It has taken no initiatives to help Christians understand how to relate to those who had 
heard the Gospel, but have chosen to remain Hindu, Buddhist or Muslim. Nor has the church taken 
any steps to encourage the Christians to engage together with persons of other faiths in the struggles 
for justice, reconciliation and peace. 


The problem here for me was that plurality made no difference to the church. It lives in a make- 
believe world of its own; that it is the group that has all the answers to the questions of life; that it 
has only one primary mandate, namely, to preach the Gospel, and that one day “every knee shall bow 
and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord”. 


Challenged as a Teacher in the Seminary 


It is within this context that I function as a teacher to students who would become ministers and 
teachers of the church, and who would have to live out their lives in the context of a religiously plural 
world. 


In this context some of the words of Wilfred Cantwell Smith keep ringing in my years as I plan my 
teaching in the seminary. These words bear repetition: 


“Doctrinal formulations, theological systems, creeds, and the like, in their historical profusion, variety, 
consequence, and seriousness, can be understood, and I feel can be understood only, as statements 
by and for persons - and also, in a primary and immediate sense, about persons.... Theology is part of 
the traditions, is part of this world. Faith lies beyond theology, in the hearts of men (sic). Truth lies 
beyond faith, in the heart of God”. 


From this he draws the following conclusion about the task of doing theology in the context of 
religious plurality: 

“The time will soon be with us when a theologian who attempts to work out his (sic) position 
unaware that he does so as a member of a world community in which other theologians, equally 
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intelligent, equally devout, equally moral, are Hindus, Buddhists and Muslims, and unaware that his 
readers are likely perhaps to be Buddhists, or to have Muslim husbands, or Hindu colleagues, such 
a theologian is as hopelessly out of date as one who attempts to construct an intellectual position 
unaware that Aristotle has taught, or unaware that the earth is a minor planet in a galaxy that is vast 
only by terrestrial standards.” 


He also points out the way this reality has affected our religious consciousness: 

“However incipiently, the boundaries segregating off religious communities radically and finally from 
each other are beginning, just a little, to weaken or to dissolve, so that being a Hindu and being a 
Buddhist, or being a Christian and not being a Christian, are not so starkly alternatives as once they 
seemed.” 


[have quoted these words from Cantwell Smith not so much to make his theology the subject of our 
discussion or to accept it uncritically, but simply because he says more beautifully and powerfully the 
reality I now experience as a teacher of theology in the pluralistic context. Smith’s sense that our 
independent religious histories are being forced to become “stands” within the “common religious 
history” of humankind, I believe, is right on target. What we can do about it in our self - 
understanding as religious communities, in our explications of our different faiths, in the way we 
teach, learn and practice our faith, may be the strongest difference religious plurality brings to us. 


During this spring semester I teach two courses. The first is entitled “Authority of Scripture”. 
Traditionally, it would have been a discussion of the different ways in which the authority of the Bible 
had been understood within the Christian tradition. This course, however, as I now teach it, has three 
phases: The first is indeed about the traditional discussions. In the second phase we move into the 
study of the understanding of the authority and interpretation of scripture in the context of 
feminist/womanist criticism, and within the theological traditions of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
In the third phase we look at the living religions of the world and their scriptures, to learn how the 
authority of scripture is understood by our neighbors. This effort is beginning to teach us not only 
the diverse understandings of authority but also the many different roles that scriptures play within 
faith communities. 


The second Course is entitled “The Challenge of World Religions” which directly deals with the issue 
of how to believe in the context of religious plurality. My own conviction, however, is that religious 
plurality should make even more significant difference to the way we teach and learn theology and 
other disciplines within the seminary. I am in the process of rethinking the way I teach the outlines 
of Systematic Theology to the first year students who attempt, through this course, to get the first 
grasp of the basic tenets of the faith. Can we any longer learn the basic tenets of the faith as if 
Christians are the only ones who believe and seek to live a religious life? Can any faith be understood 
and practiced unless it is learnt in the context of religious plurality and is practised in ways that build 
human community? 


a ———— — —— 


Rev. Dr. S. Wesley Ariarajah is Professor of Theology, at Drew University, School of Theology 
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What difference does religious plurality make? 


Kenneth Cracknell 


What creates a burning passion for the betterment of interreligious relations inside a person? This 
question has long fascinated me, so that I have quite an anthology of stories about the ways in which 
my contemporaries got tumed on to inter-faith dialogue. It would make a good book. Of the generation 
before us, I think of Wilfred Cantwell Smith who told me only recently that it was walking in the ruins 
of Lahore after the partition of India in 1947, that gave him his life-long vocation. My own sense of 
urgency stems from two experiences. I am old enough, just, to remember the years before 1939. As 
I was sitting on my father's knee in a late evening trolley bus in Dalston, East London, a brick came 
through the window. My father must have been very scared but he didn't communicate his fear to me. 
I asked him, 'why?' His answer resonates through the years: “They are after the Jews.” I understand 
now, sixty years later, that the brick throwers were Oswald Mosley's British fascists, and that we were 
surrounded by a surging and hate-filled mob. But I do remember thinking, 'That's unfair,’ and that little 
boy has grown up to side instinctively with the victims of injustice. 


Years later I had the privilege of serving as a missionary in Nigeria, among the Igbo people. There I 
found that I was caught up in a different kind of oppression, one which was caused by a kind of 
unconscious network of feelings of Western superiority and religious bigotry. Had I not come to bring 
Christ to heathen darkness (that was the basic presupposition of my responding to the missionary call)? 
Why then did African people know so much about God before ever the white missionaries came? (For 
the Igbo language is full of “God-talk’?) Why had these great and good people so much to teach me 
about life in community with nature, with the ancestors, and with one's fellows. (There are neither 
mental hospitals nor old people's homes in their culture). I discovered I had perhaps more to learn than 
to teach, and I discovered a lasting interest in what we call traditional religion. That spilled over into 
all religious traditions, and I became passionately concerned to enable Christians to speak the truth 
about other peoples' beliefs and convictions. 


That might have left me a student of comparative religion (and to be sure that is not a bad thing to be: 
how I honour those whose professional life has been to dispel ignorance about the faith of other men 
and women). But I was born with some kind of theological gene. I needed to know what the God who 
I knew as 'the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ' was up to in allowing all the other religious 
traditions to exist? Did this God not hear the prayers of Muslims and Hindus? Was this God really 
intent on the rejection of Buddhists and Confucians? Were only Christians going to be saved? What 
about all God's children who lived before Christ, and who never knew Jesus' message? My time in 
Nigeria set me off on a theological journey which is not yet over. 


So I have been passionately concerned that we Christians get our relationship to the Jewish people right 
and make some reparation for nineteen centuries of injustice. I have loved the company of Muslims and 
Sikhs, of many different kinds of Hindus, of indeed all God's various peoples, learning so much and 
being so blessed in their presence, that I covet the same joys for all my brothers and sisters. I long for 
‘justice, courtesy and truth’ in all our Christian relationships with those of other forms of faith and 
believe that everything we do is in order to develop friendship. 


| affirm a joyful theology of religious plurality, and I want to be part of the great dawn chorus of the 
new creation, where none shall be oppressed, none despised, none misunderstood. 


Rev. Kenneth Cracknell is Professor at the Brite Divinity School, Texas Christian University 
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A Jewish Experience of Religious Pluralism 


Elliot N. Dorff 


As a person 


I was born and raised in Milwaukee, Wisconsin (U.S.A.), a city at that time of about a 
million inhabitants of whom only 20,000 were Jewish. There were no private Jewish 
schools in Milwaukee at the time, and, in any case, my parents would not have sent me to 
one because they were committed to the clear goal of second-generation American Jews, 
of integrating themselves and their children into the larger American society. As a result, 
I attended public schools, and from my earliest years I remember interacting with 
Christian children. 


At the same time, my parents, like most of their peers, were interested in making sure that 
their children knew that they were Jewish and the meaning of that identity. Therefore, 
my public school studies during the day time were supplemented by religious school for 
six hours a week, Jewish summer camps, and during my teenage years, a Jewish youth 
group. The message that all this conveyed to me and my contemporaries was that we 
needed to be distinctly Jewish and yet clearly American — which, at that time, 
unambivalently meant melding into the White, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant melting pot. As 
a result, we Jews faced the issues of pluralism each and every day of our lives. 


As a small minority within a large, Christian majority, though, this was easier said than 
done. Do you date a Christian? Do you eat non-kosher food when going out with your 
Jewish and non-Jewish friends to non-kosher restaurants (which they all were)? Do you 
go to the high school basketball game on Friday night in violation of the Jewish Sabbath? 
Do you seek to be a member of the team? Do you stay out of school on Jewish holy 
days? If these were ongoing problems, “the December Dilemma” made matters even 
worse. American Jews have emphasized a relatively minor Jewish festival, Hanukkah, 
simply because they need something to identify publicly as Jews during the Christmas 
season. 


These issues still persist for American Jews. In those American cities like Los Angeles, 
where I live, new waves of immigrants from South Africa, Iran, Russia, and especially, 
Latin America and Asia have made the experience of pluralism all the richer for me and 
my children. At the same time, the acceptance of Jews into the American mainstream has 
produced intermarriage rates as high as 75% in some American cities, and that is a major 
problem for Jews. As Jews are only 2% of America’s population and only 0.2% of the 
population of the world (in contrast to Christians, who constitute a full third of the 
world’s population), high intermarriage rates threaten the very existence of the Jewish 
people in the future. This is especially worrisome in light of recent statistics that indicate 
that fully 90% of children of intermarried families are not being raised as Jews. Thus 
“continuity” is the number-one agenda item for the contemporary Jewish community — an 
ironic result of acceptance. As some have put it, we Jews have been able to survive 
persecution of the worst sort through the centuries, but we may not be able to survive 
acceptance and freedom. 
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As a Religious Person 


Jewish sources long ago took the position that God’s covenant with Israel, demanding 
obedience to 613 commandments, was limited to Jews. All non-Jews, though, do God’s 
will if they simply abide by the seven commandments in the covenant given, according to 
rabbinic tradition, to all children of Noah; namely, the six negative commandments 
prohibiting murder, adultery/incest, idolatry, blasphemy, tearing a limb from a living 
animal, and theft, and the seventh, positive commandment requiring the establishment of 
a system of justice. Thus throughout the centuries Jews have not sought converts, for 
conversion to Judaism was not necessary for God’s approval of “salvation”. In fact, since 
Jews were subject to many additional demands and persecution besides, rabbis would 
discourage potential converts. Now, because of the demographic problems noted above, 
Conservative and Reform rabbis no longer discourage potential converts, and some have 
even argued that we should actively seek to convert at least those non-Jews who marry 
Jews. 


Pluralism has also become a hotly-debated issue within the Jewish community. In North 
America, there are four Jewish movements. The Orthodox believe that Jewish law is 
binding and changing, and some reject any form of modernity. Conservative (Masorti) 
Jews believe that Jewish law is binding but that both Jewish beliefs and Jewish practices 
have evolved over time and should continue to do so in our day in ways that are approved 
by the rabbinate and laity acting as a coordinated Jewish community. This integration of 
Judaism with modernity is, according to Conservative Jews, the historically authentic 
way in which Judaism has operated in the past and should continue in our day so that the 
tradition will, on the one hand, continue to shape our lives and yet, on the other, respond 
to modern needs and sensitivities. Reconstructionist Jews believe that the entire tradition 
was created by human beings, that its ritual practices are thus “folkways” that are 
completely in the hands of contemporary Jews to modify, and that contemporary Jews 
should continue the process of adjusting Jewish beliefs and practices to contemporary 
needs and sensitivities. Reform Jews believe strongly in personal autonomy, as each and 
every Jew decides how to make Judaism relevant to his or her life. 


About 43% of North American Jews, still the largest Jewish community in the world, are 
Reform, 38% are Conservative, 7% are Orthodox, 2% Reconstructionist, and the 
remainder “just Jewish”. As a result, the Orthodox have not been able to control things, 
and they often refuse to cooperate in Jewish communal activities or boards like the Board 
of Rabbis. Considerable friction has resulted between the Orthodox and the more liberal 
movements on everything from funding to standards for marriage and conversion. 


In Israel, the second largest Jewish community, matters are much worse. About 15% of 
the population are Orthodox and the remainder call themselves “secular”, although about 
half of those practice some Jewish rituals. A series of coalition governments there, 
however, have given Orthodox control of government funds for synagogues and religious 
schools, and matters of personal status for Jews, including marriage, divorce, and 
conversion, are exclusively in the hands of the Orthodox. The Conservative/Masorti 
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movement and the Reform movements have established some synagogues, camps, youth 
groups, and kibbutzim in Israel, and they made some inroads in Israeli law through 
decisions of the Supreme Court. Each step has been bitterly fought by the Orthodox 
establishment, however, and the prospect of peace with the Arabs has increasingly 
allowed Israel’s “religious and culture wars” to come to the surface. The secular majority 
in Israel has allowed the Orthodox to rule religious matters because secular Jews there 
have no sense of plural approaches to Judaism; therefore, even if they themselves would 
never step foot into a synagogue, they want the synagogue to be Orthodox! They also do 
not know how to structure a state that they want to be both democratic and recognizably 
Jewish, and so they let the Orthodox define the latter element of the state. From my 
perspective (I am a Conservative rabbi), Israelis must come to understand Judaism more 
pluralistically if they are ever to have a state that is genuinely both democratic and 
Jewish. 


As a Rabbi and Professor of Philosophy 


Pluralism has long been a part of my work as a rabbi and a philosopher. I have been part 
of the Priest-Rabbi Dialogue in Los Angeles since 1973, and I have been co-chair of it for 
the last ten years. That dialogue, sponsored by the Board of Rabbis of Southern 
California and the Los Angeles Archdiocese, has produced a number of documents on 
matters of theology and practice that are used in churches and synagogues for adult 
education. In addition, as dean of the rabbinical school of the University of Judaism for 
23 years, I insisted that my students participate in the annual Interseminarians 
Conference, created by the National Conference of Christians and Jews, so that they 
would get a clearer idea of what Christians believe and do and how that relates to their 
own Jewish commitments. I have also written several articles on the subject of pluralism 
among Jews and between Jews and non-Jews, including one for the World Council of 
Churches. I think that it is no exaggeration to say that interfaith work, with its inherent 
issues of pluralism, has been a dominant theme of my professional life. 


Rabbi Elliot N. Dorff is Professor at the University of Judaism, Bel-Air, California 
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Effects of Religious Plurality in my Work and Thinking 


Kelly Jensen 


It is difficult for me, both in my mind and in my experience, to separate religious plurality from cultural 
plurality and in that sense, both very much affect my work and my thinking. However, each must be 
examined separately in my life for the effects are markedly different. 


As the child of a minister in the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), I grew up without having really 
made the choice conscientiously to be a Christian. Baptized into Christianity at 8 years old, I participated 
in the Pastor's Class and in the mentoring program and joined other children in Sunday School and in 
church camping programs during my older youth. I have served several positions in our denomination at 
the local, regional and general church levels. "Church" is very much a part of who I am and what I do. That 
identity however, has changed with experience and though I still choose Christianity as my faith home, I 
have studied and shared and adventured into other faiths - all as a part of defining the Christian I am today. 
This journey for me, ends in the praise of one God, one creator of humanity, one giver of blessings and 
challenges, called by many names. 


As we become a planet more interdependent and as our technology moves us even faster in that direction, 
the links between humanity cannot remain only non-personal. We transact business from one side of the 
planet to another in seconds, we successfully pass needed information from one continent to another 
through a variety of multimedia, we send our loved one living on an island greetings through a portable 
device - we have become plurality. We have become cultures inextricably linked. To acknowledge and 
live into that seems somehow the logical path. In my work as a Forecast Planner for a local PC 
manufacturer, I spend time with Iranians, Egyptians, Americans, Koreans and people of countless other 
countries. Cultural plurality is a part of my life each day both in the workplace and in the home. Since 
childhood, I have held a great interest in the study of cultures. Religious plurality as a part of my workplace 
however, is more difficult to define and measure. 


Because of my work, environment and its corporate culture, matters of religion and faith are not regularly 
discussed. I have, on several occasions, initiated dialogue with my coworkers regarding their faith beliefs. 
In my discussions with those coworkers, culture is as much a part of their religious life as is the theology 
itself. For that reason, I have come to a limited understanding of their faith backgrounds in the context of 
their ethnicity. In the workplace, religious plurality has only one effect for me that I can identify. My faith 
and my limited understanding of my coworkers' faith interpretations, contribute to my ethics being 
somewhat different than the ethics of coworkers, who do not consider religious plurality as an essential part 
of their being. I notice that decisions I make toward others and words I use, differ from others whose 
thoughts are only of business and not of human resources and human links. Being a faithful person is the 
initial part of that difference; working with people of other faiths completes the observation. My work at 
this time in my life is a very small part of who I am and where my interest lies. It is therefore much more 
meaningful for me to speak of the effects of religious plurality have upon my thinking which is a significant 
part of my identity. 
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Religious plurality affects my thoughts and for that matter, my theology in ways much more easily 
quantified. About five years ago, I made a personal change to my regular Sunday worship program. As 
part of our service, prior to Holy Communion, we as a congregation in unison speak the Affirmation of 
Faith “T believe that Jesus is the Christ, Son of the Living God and proclaim him Lord and Savior of the 
World” found in the Preamble to the Design of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). It was about 
five years ago that I began to understand the inherent Christian arrogance and imperialism in that statement. 
From that place on my theological journey, I was moved to follow a new and different path. Probably 
considered syncretic by some, this part of my journey has brought me closer to understanding my choice 
to be a Christian. I stopped reciting the last portion of the statement and realized the importance in 
choosing Christ as my own Lord and Savior and not proclaiming, rather dictating, that He be that for the 
world's population. A relatively small step, but for me the beginning of a spiritually nourishing journey. 


As I have studied and shared over these last years, my interest and conviction in religious plurality have 
come to the very deepest core of my identity. Christianity has come to mean not a pedestal, but a knee bent 
down with eyes open to one God in the light of many faiths. I understand that there are places where this 
naive explanation will break down - begin with the cross as an act of grace which presupposes the need 
for a Savior, consider the communion table as a gathering place for Christians only, think of the Bible as 
the inerrant word of God given for the Chosen, look to the whole Christological debate for Christians, 
examine the ecumenical movement reaching beyond the Christocentric movement and into an ecumenism 
of plurality; I can't fully address these questions and don't want to limit myself to such an exclusive view 
as their answers might suggest. Rather, I want to consider these questions as my friends from other faith 
perspectives consider their own difficult theological questions. As we struggle together, we not only come 
to a closer (though maybe not agreeable) understanding of one another, but also to a closer understanding 
of ourselves. This understanding transforms an otherwise segregated planet into a woven blend of heritage 
and culture. 


Almost three years ago, I married the man whom I had been dating for about two years. For both of us 
that was as much an act of faith as it was an act of love - faith in the one God who called us together in holy 
matrimony as heirs of God's grace, though we be of different religious traditions. In the most defined sense, 
my husband Merrill is not a Chnstian. But in the most unlimited sense, Merrill has an understanding and 
an appreciation of the gifts of Christianity. Having been raised in a fairly conservative Christian 
denomination, Merrill has come to find Christianity rather exclusive. And it is, by the nature of the 
doctrine. But for him, the exclusivity does not bring about intolerance. He spends much of his time 
reading the texts of Eastern religions while at the same time respecting and encouraging my own Christian 
growth. His days and mine begin with the reading of a more liberal Christian devotional resource and end 
with the reading of something far removed from Christianity. To explore and develop this rich tapestry of 
religious plurality within one's own life requires a complete and whole sense of self. Complete and whole 
such that venturing into the unknown, unfamiliar and perhaps uncomfortable does not move one to the 
point of losing identity. To be moved and changed is a meaningful step in the journey but to understand 
that change in the context of your own identity and to affirm it begins the reward of affirming diversity. The 
desire and ability to do that have been richly blessed our lives. We began our life together with what some 
considered a very strange wedding ceremony. The service included readings from Native American 
works, the Tao Te Ching, the Bible and several other seemingly unrelated texts. Our hope was to openly 
express our commitment to diversity and plurality to one another and to those gathered with us. That 
remains our hope as we live out our life together. 
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Studying another's religion from a book or from a newspaper is a fine place to begin that process. But to 
develop a sense of fellowship and appreciation for another's faith perspective, I believe it is necessary to 
join with that person in some way on their journey while still not losing sight of your own. Three years ago 
I was able to travel to Thailand, Nepal and India as part of a combined work and study trip with other 
Disciples from the US. We went to participate in a work project for one of our partner churches in Nepal, 
but also to spend time studying Buddhism and Hinduism. Spending moments with devout Buddhists and 
Hindus in their monasteries and shrines, I again diverged on a new road in my own Christian journey. God 
is rich with diversity and in all things homogeneity is not Godly. God has created for us a time and place 
not limited by one interpretation. God has also given us the gift of discernment. The ability to discern one's 
own unique path through so many possible paths is one of the greatest moments in defining self. Faith is 
a choice made individually. To make that choice in any other way may not be true and the choice itself not 
genuine. Ultimately the path rests with one individual and with God. Meditation, prayer, repentance, 
praise - all a part of a daily relationship with God rest with the individual and with God. 


Collectively, we may worship together or pray together or pilgrimage together, meditate, fast or commune 
together but the creation of the relationship itself with God requires the soul of an individual. And so as 
I have gathered together with Buddhists and Hindus and on previous occasions with Muslims and Taoists 
and Christians, there is a oneness of fellowship and a oneness of spirit that we have found together in our 
collective relationship with God. In many ways, and not to appear at all flippant, the rest is truly semantics. 
Again, there are places where this explanation of a commonality with other faiths will break down and in 
no way do I presume such a lighthearted view as to say that all faiths can or should, come together as one 
in this commonality. But, I am so bold as to say that God created humanity rich with diversity and by 
understanding that diversity, we gain a necessary appreciation of it, thereby making dialogue possible. It 
is in the understanding then, where we must begin. This kind of comprehensive understanding and letting 
go of preconceived notions does not come without struggle. But its rewards are immeasurable. To 
discover our common humanity together across faiths and bring that discovery together for a greater good 
is the challenge and the blessing. Partnering together need not be a process of merging, but a process of 
standing arm in arm with one another, as faces of one humanity seeking greater understanding of ourselves 
and of one another through God the creator. 


We must look to the unlimited possibilities for expressions of social justice and reconciliation when seeking 
a common understanding and partnership. Though we may not find that our path is the same, can we find 
that our need for reconciliation and that God's hope for justice and reconciliation amidst the gift of diversity 
are worthy? Engaging in dialogue and stretching to learn about another's faith journey are essential parts 
of creating human bridges and links where before they might not have existed. But, in my opinion and in 
my experience, the dialogue, the openness and the transformation are most importantly building blocks. 
The next step is where religious plurality in its finest moments can take shape. As interfaith partners and 
friends, we begin the more difficult steps of affirming and lifting up differences, of listening to God's call 
to bring people together in new and meaningful ways and of working together to enhance our spiritual lives. 
More difficult because it requires giving up "I" language and more rewarding because of the possibilities 
for growth and renewal. My Christian faith is very young and my understanding very limited, but in this 
short time that I have shared, my faith has been richly blessed by the gifts of my friends whose journey 
takes a different path than my own. 


Kelly Jensen works as Forecast Planner for a personal computer manufacturer in Nampa, Idaho 
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What Difference Does Religious Plurality Make? 


Sung-Hee Lee-Linke 


1. My life story and religious plurality 


I was born in Korea and grew up in a Christian family. The Christian education at home 
through my mother and her mother was Calvinistic like the denomination of our church, 
the Presbyterian Church of Korea. Although in my country other religions — Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, Shamanism, Chundoism and others — exist, I had no chance of 
contact with these. Because of this and other reasons, I had neither feeling nor sensitivity 
towards them. Since my Christian life and theological thinking were affected by 
Calvinistic dogmatics like “sola fide, sola gratia, sola scriptura”, I considered religious 
plurality as a sign that this world is sinful and against the Only God, Jesus Christ. 


After finishing my theological studies in Korean universities, I came to Germany in 1977 
to write my doctoral thesis. During my stay in Tiibingen, I came in contact with different 
kinds of theological traditions and religious expressions in German Christianity. It was 
my first conscious encounter with theological and religious plurality within Christianity. 
At the beginning, I was very critical of this, because I had considered the Christianity of 
my Korean church as the best one. But slowly, I began to understand the background 
and the context of religious plurality in Germany. 


When I returned to Korea in 1983, I became sensitive to religious plurality in the Korean 
society. My encounter with Minjung Theology — which tries to find the history of God’s 
presence with the Korean people before the coming of the Christian mission — opened 
my eyes to see this plurality. 


During my activity as a member of the Standing Commission on Faith and Order (1987- 
1990) I had the opportunity to meet and learn about the wide spectrum of Christian 
denominations. I have learned many refreshing and life-giving forms of religious 
expressions for Christian faith, These ecumenical experiences I could bring into my 
teaching and research work at the University of Marburg/Germany. 


2. My professional work in interreligious dialogue 


Since 1994 I have worked at the Evangelische Akademie Miilheim as a conference leader 
responsible for interreligous dialogue. The Rhineland, in which our academy is located, is 
characterized by religious plurality in the midst of the majority of Christians, through a 
large number of Moslems, and a rather small minority of Jews. My main task is to build 
up a constructive dialogue which leads to a trialogue. 


This dialogue does not result from dogmatic teachings or from utopian ideas for a new 
harmonious world. The existing reality of religious plurality requests it, even though 
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many people still want to ignore it. In many cities of the Rhineland, there are areas where 
more than half the residents are Moslems. In many kindergartens and public schools 
about two-thirds of the children come from families who profess Islam or other religions. 


Two years ago, in one of our neighbour cities, there was a violent conflict between 
Christians and Moslems. The reason was the “Muezzin call” of a mosque which called 
the Muslim believers to Prayer using a magaphone. Many Christians, not only in the 
area, felt threatened by the Moslems, by what they perceived to be an overwhelming 
power of a foreign religion. They considered the actions of the mosque as an attack 
against their Christian tradition and also against God. The peaceful coexistence between 
these religious groups was broken. Finally the Evangelische Kirche im Rheinland 
mediated in the conflict and suspended the pastor who had fought at the front against the 
mosque. Officially, it is still not permitted for Moslems to broadcast this call. 


3. My vision for a refreshing and life-giving interreligious dialogue 


I have shared with you a typical example of an exclusivist attitude between religious 
groups, having no knowledge of the other religion and no acceptance of religious 
plurality. This kind of behavior is that of a frog in a jar. The religious life of this world 
can in no way be explained by the dogmatics of one religion. On the contrary religious 
life is conditioned in space and time, realized by individual persons or in liturgy, 
practiced in contextualized form. The plurality of religious life challenges us to meet 
each other, and the variety of expressing faith in different ways invites us to exchange our 
religious experiences, to work together for a world of justice and peace. 


For these reasons, at least as far as Christian-Jewish-Moslem dialogue and trialogue are 
concerned, I would like to focus on two points: one is to learn the teachings of other 
religions, and the other one is to exchange daily life problems. This means, to get to 
know each other and the religious theory and praxis of the other. This kind of dialogue — 
dialogue from below, dialogue from religious plurality - encourages me and gives visions 
for my work. 


Interreligious dialogue is for me like a pilgrimage, it is concerned with social ethics and 
oriented on eschatology. This dialogue should be a pilgrimage of all people to a new 
Jerusalem (/Mecca), to God’s kingdom of peace and justice. 


Religious plurality is like the playing-together of different musical instruments in an 
orchestra. Regarding the future of this orchestra, the crucial question is what kind of 
music its members are willing to play? They can play splendid and harmonic music only 
if they accept and respect the tones of every colleague. 


Sung-Hee Lee-Linke is a theologian teaching at the Evangelische Akademie, 
Milheim 
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Impact of Religious Plurality on my Life, my Work and Thinking 


Christine Lienemann 


1 Biographical notes 


I am Swiss, I live in Switzerland and belong to the same Evangelical Reformed Church, in 
which I was raised. I grew up in a pastor's house and I am married to a theologian. I studied 
theology and for nearly seven years now I have been professor of Ecumenics and Missiology at 
the Theological Faculty of the University of Basel. My experience with religious plurality is 
related to various types of Christianity in Switzerland, and I have some insights in Christianity 
outside Europe (Congo/Zaire, South Africa, South Korea, India). I am less familiar with other 
religions and the impact of religious plurality on them. 


z My use of the terms 


Faith: the religion of a person or community seen ‘from inside’, e.g. by that very person or 
community. 

Religion: the phenomenon ‘Religion’ in its various forms. In Switzerland the main religious 
presence is Christianity. In an inquiry of about 1000 Swiss citizens and some non-citizens taken 
in 1990, 90% of them professed to belong to either the Evangelical Reformed Church or the 
Roman Catholic Church. Another group belonged to other Christian churches or regarded 
themselves, albeit without formal membership, as being Christians. Only 1.7% of all 
respondees identified themselves as members of another religion. Although formal membership 
does not automatically mean commitment to and involvement in church activities, these figures 
point to a still significant stability of Christian roots in our culture and a quite remarkable 
appreciation of the role of the church within our society. 

Religions / belief systems: the currently practiced religions in Switzerland (in addition to 
Christianity, in particular, Islam and Judaism, but also Buddhism and Hinduism). 

Religious Plurality: (a) diversity within the Evangelical Reformed Church to which I belong, 
including various forms of informal religion (religiosity). (b) diversity within Christianity 
(denominations, Christian movements, African Instituted Churches, etc.). (c) manifold religions 
and religion-like movements. 

Religious Pluralism: (a) an attitude or mentality drawn in the context of religious plurality. 

(b) approved principle or normative guidelines for living together within a religious plural 
society. 


<5 Consequences of religious plurality in my personal life 


Religious plurality gave, and continues to give me a great freedom in the organization of many 
facets of my life: in education, marriage, family, profession and leisure including my social 
contacts. Religiously motivated social controls did not play, in my own life, a significant role in 
cases in which I had to make essential decisions. At the same time, I note that in these cases I 
had a substantial need to justify my decisions and actions both to myself and my associates 
(Example: care for aging parents). 
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4. My personal view of religious plurality 


In Switzerland, a gradual change in the laws regulating religion during the last hundred years 
has led to diminished church power. The church lost its sanctioning power with reference to its 
members in areas of secular administration (divorce law), life style (‘marriage' without licence), 
religious education, religious status (right to withdraw from the church, sect adherence, 
conversion to another religion, right to have no religion at all). As a consequence of changing 
attitudes of the population since the 1950's, the spiritual and moral sanctioning potential of the 
church has been progressively reduced. Someone would say for instance: "I am not concerned 
with my church's view of my behaviour, because it has no effect on my situation." The decline 
of the legal and moral power of religions over individuals in a state neutral in religious terms 
guarantees each individual freedom in his or her life style choice. Conversely, the need has 
grown for individuals and groups to account for their normative guidelines and their mode of 
behaviour. 


>. Consequences of religious plurality on my religious life 


Religious plurality in society challenges me to live side by side with many religious forms which 
are foreign to me. I am constantly challenged to try to understand that foreignness and to 
develop a greater ability to deal with it. During my childhood and adolescence little weight was 
given to those skills. Today, more is expected from me than mere tolerance towards 'free 
floating’ religiosity inside and outside the church and towards members of other religions and 
alternative convictions. As Maurice Merleau-Ponty puts it: "It is about learning how to 
perceive what is ours as if it were foreign to us and to perceive what is foreign to us as if it 
were ours." 


6. Religious plurality from my perspective as a religious person 


Religious plurality is experienced by some people as providing them with personal freedom and 
space for personal responsibility. But it also affects many people in less positive ways. I will 
mention four examples: 


6.1 Religious diversity can lead to religious indifference. In this case one encounters an increasing 
indifference with regard to the question as to how one's own faith and other faiths are related to each 
other. They are not interested any longer in the questions of whether faiths or belief systems are 
compatible with each other, or if they are similar in some respects or mutually exclusive. I call this 
attitude ‘post-dialogue mentality’ (in contradistinction to a pre-dialogue and anti-dialogue mentality). 


6.2 Religious freedom can lead to a Jack of religious orientation. This expresses itself in an 
increased request for religious counselling as well as the new quest for building up a religious 
identity. 


6.3 Religious pluralism revitalizes Christian confessionalism. This is obvious when, for instance in 
my own church, members urge church authorities to examine the content of Christian preaching and 
teaching for heretical elements. Recently, disciplinary action has been requested in Basel against 
several church employees as a consequence of their involvement in esoterics and a religious 
dedication to the 'Black Madonna’. 


6.4 Religious diversity provides fertile ground for religious fundamentalism. The latter is 
expressed as hate towards anything culturally or religiously alien and is manifested by the 
willingness to use psychological and physical violence. 
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7 Effects of religious pluralism on my professional life 


According to wide spread public opinion Christian mission has no role to play in a religiously 
plural society and is incompatible with religious pluralism. The term 'mission' is, in this sense, 
equated with religious propaganda, with proselytism, with an assault on the private sphere 
(religious ‘breaking and entering’), with an absolutist attitude regarding the Christian perception 
of truth, with intolerance towards people of other faiths, atheists or agnostics. Based on such 
prejudice, the theory and practice of mission are forced to operate in a permanent apologetic 
posture. - Paradoxically, there is, on the other hand, within the church, in the public and even 
in the academic field, substantial demand for missiological expertise to solve social conflicts 
which result from the coexistence with people of other faiths. 


As a Christian theologian and missiologist, I attempt to make clear that religious plurality 
cannot be viewed from a perspective above all religions, but rather must be seen from the 
standpoint of one specific perspective, in my case for instance, that of the Christian faith - just 
as people of other faiths experience and define religious plurality from the angle of their own 
faith. 


I compare Christian mission with the 'skin' of the church, and missiology with the 'skin' of 
systematic theology. Mission is situated at the extremities of the church, choosing the most 
possible direct contact with those faiths and world views which, according to their self- 
understanding, are situated outside Christianity or, at least, outside the church. Missiology has 
to do with hermeneutics. It tries to explain Christian faith for non-Christians, and to 
communicate other faiths to Christians. The purpose of missiology is to think about the 
relevance of other faiths for the Christian faith, but also to be clear about the differences 
between Christian faith and other faiths. To account for the Christian faith to people who do 
not (want to) belong to Christianity is an other task of mission and missiology. 


8. Religious diversity in my professional view 


In addition to the question of a sustainable theology of religions, the coexistence of religious 
communities and individuals of differing faiths confronts our society with new challenging 
situations. Currently in Switzerland we are concerned with several problems of religious law: 
separate cemeteries for religious minorities (Muslims); entitlement to construction of non- 
Christian assembly areas for worship (mosques with minarets, Hindu temples); questions of 
marriage, divorce and the right to the custody of children. Additional questions concern 
religious instruction in markedly mixed school classes. Further issues are raised by religious 
and cultural problems of patients during hospital stays. 


Conflicts arise at the intersections of cultures, and these occasionally result in violence. To give 
an example: Recently a teacher who championed integration of foreign students was shot by 
the father of a Muslim girl. But fortunately, in our civil society and in the churches and other 
religious communities of Switzerland, there is also evidence of a remarkable readiness to build 
bridges across religious and cultural gaps. 


Ee 


Dr Christine Lienemann is Professor of Ecumenics and Missiology at the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Basel, Switzerland. 
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What Difference Does Religious Plurality Make? 
An Islamic Experience of Religious Pluralism in 
Post-Apartheid South Africa 


Imam A. Rashied Omar 


Introduction 


On the 2nd June 1999 South Africans will be going to the polls only for the second time in their 
history. This historic event will mark the end of the first period of democratic rule, and five years 
since the demise of apartheid. South Africans have experienced a negative understanding of 
religious pluralism under apartheid, as well as a unique history of interreligious solidarity in the 
struggle against apartheid. In recognition of this latter reality, the democratically elected ANC 
Government led by President Nelson Mandela committed itself to pursuing a public policy of 
genuine religious pluralism. In contradistinction to the apartheid regime’s policy of separate 
development based on the homogenization of cultures and religions, and the privileging of 
Calvinistic Christianity, the new government adopted a policy of non-alignment to any religious 
tradition or denomination, but nevertheless welcomed active and constructive interaction with all 
religious traditions and institutions. As a democratic institution, the government acknowledged 
the critical role that religion had to play in society, and is prepared to listen to its prophetic voice. 


How has this overtly religio-pluralistic state policy influenced and affected the quality of religious 
co-existence in post-apartheid South Africa? But more importantly, for the purposes of this paper, 


how has this historical context informed and influenced my own self-understanding, theological 
reflections and religious praxis? 


Religious Plurality in South Africa 

It might be useful to begin by presenting a brief statistical overview of the religious scene in 
South Africa. The figures we shall be introducing are derived from the first democratically 
supervised population census which was conducted in 1996. 


Adherents of the different religions in South Africa 


Christians 66,4% 


Hindus 1,74% 
Muslims 1,1% 

Jews 0,41% 
Buddhists 0,01% 


Confucians 0,02 % 
Other Beliefs 0,13% 
No Religion 31% 


From the above statistics it is clear that the Christians are in an overwhelming majority. However, 


as many analysts have reminded us, there was no category for African Traditional Religionists in 
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the census, and it is highly probable that many Africans who indicated they were Christians might 
well have chosen to identify themselves with African Religion if such a category existed 

(Mndende 1998:115). A complementary point is the fact that 34% of those that indicated they 
were Christians belonged to one or other of the over 4000 African Independent Churches (AICs). 
Protestant Churches accounted for 41% of Christians and Catholics 11,4 % (Kritzinger 1998:4). 


There are three critical points in relation to the question of religious pluralism that emerge from 
the above. Firstly, statistics were used in apartheid South Africa as an instrument of Christian 
hegemony and thus the denial of the existence of indigenous African belief systems. Secondly, 
from a cursory glance at the census figures religious diversity, or plurality of religion is an 
inescapable reality in South Africa. This however does not automatically imply religious pluralism. 
Facts and figures about different religions in a country refers to religious plurality, and should not 
be confused with the concept of religious pluralism, which relates to the quality of religious 
co-existence between the diverse religions within a specific context. In other words, religious 
plurality informs us about cold statistics and religious demography, while religious pluralism 
presents us with a story of human interactions. It is this story which concerns us in this paper. 
Shockley (1988:140) succinctly captures the nuance between these two concepts in the following 
quote: 


"Religious pluralism must be distinguished from religious diversity, the reality and presence of a 
variety of types and forms of religious expressions. This is minimal religious pluralism. The 
essence of religious pluralism is not regalia but relationships. What is the relation of the content 
of the various faiths in a community? What is their common history, if any? What are their status 
and power relations? How do they relate to each other? What are some common humanity 
efforts that can be planned and worked on jointly?" 


Thirdly, in order to deal with diversity within a particular religion, it may be useful to nuance our 
concept of religious pluralism. There is a need for us to acknowledge not only the plurality of 
religious traditions that pervade our landscapes (what we may call extrinsic pluralism), but even 
more importantly, we need to incorporate pluralism into our very notion of a religious tradition 
(intrinsic pluralism). 


The Challenge of Intrinsic Pluralism 


No religious tradition likes to acknowledge diversity within its own ranks, more especially if it has 
to take place in the context of interreligious dialogue. Applying this to the Islamic context, we 
need to understand that there is no (one) monolithic Islam in South Africa, or for that matter 
elsewhere in the world but a number of diverse articulations or understandings of Islam, frequently 
locked in fierce rivalry in their claims to be the privileged, orthodox and authentic voice of Islam 
in South Africa. 


Against this backdrop then, our presentation here should not be construed as the Islamic 
viewpoint on the complex topic of Religious Pluralism, but rather one particular perspective 
deriving its inspiration from the Islamic ethos. There may be many alternative Muslim viewpoints 
on the topic. All of these polyphony of voices need to be heard, if we are indeed serious about 
religious pluralism. At this juncture it may be expedient to explicate my own theological 
appreciation of the concept of religious pluralism, which I have already alluded to, has been 
profoundly influenced by the South African context. 
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Theological Foundations for Religions Pluralism 


The foundations out of which an Islamic perspective on any topic should arise is nothing less than 
the authentic sources of Islam, the Quran and the traditions of the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH). 
Both the Quran and the Hadith embrace and affirm Ikhtilaf, i.e. differences in belief, perspectives 
and viewpoints, as being natural and an essential part of the human condition. A denial of the right 
of others to hold beliefs and views which are different and incompatible to one’s own is 
tantamount to a denial of Allah himself: In Surah Yunus, chapter 10, verse 99, Allah, the Sublime, 
declares: 

If your Lord had so desired, all the people on the earth would surely have come to believe, all 
of them; do you then think, that you could compel people to believe? 


And again in Surah Hud, chapter 11, verse 118, Allah, the Sublime, declares: 
And had your Lord so willed, He could surely have made all human beings into one single 
community: but (He willed it otherwise, and so) they continue to hold divergent views. 


Both of these verses establish the principle of freedom of belief and thought in Islam. At the 
conclusion of the first verse, the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) is himself reproved for 
transgressing this principle by being over-enthusiastic in convincing others with regard to the truth 
of Islam. Thus the Quran stresses that the differences in beliefs, views and ideas of humankind is 
not incidental and negative but represents an Allah-willed, basic factor of human existence. 


The challenge which the principle of freedom of belief and thought in Islam holds for us is to 
develop clear ethics and find mechanisms to manage and deal with the differences of beliefs and 
theologies that exist. This is the challenge that religious pluralism holds for us. Let us briefly 
examine how this challenge has been met in post-apartheid South Africa. 


Religious Pluralism and the Post-Apartheid Democratic South African State 


In the transition period leading up to the 1994 democratic elections religious leaders and 
organizations were engaged in a number of interfaith consultations and conferences aimed at 
defining a progressive relationship between organized religion and a democratic state. A number 
of probing questions occupied their minds. How should religion relate to public policy in a 
modern secularized society? Should they have no significant relationship at all and religion be 
privatised? Or is religion so important that it should dominate public policy? Which of the 
competing religious discourses should be privileged by public policy formulators? And what are 
the political implications of such religious privileging? In the ensuing discussions the following 
typology of constitutional models were considered as possible options. 


1. Theocracy, that is, a state wherein public policy is completely determined by one particular 
religious denomination. 

2. A partly religious, partly secular state, with powersharing between it and a particular religious 
denomination, but public policy is dominated by the religious interpretations and moral 
standpoints of one particular religious denomination. 

3. A secular state with interaction between the state and religious organizations, and religion ts 
encouraged to play an important role in influencing public policy. 

4. A secular state in which religious organizations have a tolerated, private sphere of action, but 
there is no overlapping or joint activity with the state, and little or no consideration given to 
religious standpoints in the formulation of public policy. 
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5. A secular, atheistic state in which religion is suppressed. (Albie Sachs 1991:39) 


The third option, namely that of a secular democratic South African state, with active interaction 
between the state and all religious organisations, which not only have a constitutionally recognised 
sphere of autonomy, but collaborate with the state in tasks of mutual concern, was considered the 
most appropriate given South Africa’s religious demography, and more importantly the strong 
influence of religion on the anti-apartheid culture. The embracing of the third option was not done 
without an acute awareness of the polychrome perils it could and has to bring in its wake. 


Undoubtedly the most crucial peril arising out of the third option for organised religion was that 
of religious co-optation or legitimation. We had in front of us the tragic example of the apartheid 
state's co-optation of the Dutch Reformed Church: such that the Nationalist Party was said to be 
the Dutch Reformed Church at prayer. The interreligious movement needed to be careful of not 
falling into the same trap and becoming the African National Congress at prayer. Progressive 
religious organisations were under no illusions that there would be violations of human rights in 
a new South Africa and religious leaders would be obliged to maintain their historic role of being 
the moral conscience of our society, and raise their voices of protests against such violations of 
human dignity. This could however only effectively be achieved if religious organisations 
maintained their moral and spiritual integrity by not succumbing to the pressures and expediences 
of one or other political party, but maintained a position of positive neutrality vis-a-vis all political 
parties of the democratic South Africa. 


Recognising their responsibility as custodians of moral values, religious organisations had a duty 
to exhort and challenge the government whenever they perceived them to be failing in their 
political mandate. They also had a political nght and obligation to censure and criticise them. At 
the same time they also had a responsibility to support and collaborate with the government in 
areas of mutual concern and benefit. On the other hand, they needed to resist temptations of 
merely being apologists for the political authorities, of simply getting co-opted by the government 
onto any seemingly good cause. Genuine support and critical distance did not need to be opposed 
positions in the relationship between religion and the state. Such a position was complex and 
demanding but it is free of the expediencies and political opportunism of opposition political 
parties. But exactly how well has the interreligious movement been able to play this prophetic role 
as the moral conscience and custodians of post-apartheid South Africa? 


The Progressive Inter-Religious Movement in Post-Apartheid South Africa 


Since the first non-racial democratic elections in April of 1994, the progressive interreligious 
movement has been somewhat in disarray. It was struggling, along with the rest of the 
anti-apartheid movement, to make the transition from a ‘theology of resistance’ to that of a 
‘theology of reconstruction’. In the five years since, the interreligious movement lost a lot of its 
earlier vibrancy and support-base, and was kept and held together by a small band of committed 
activists, meandering along an undefined agenda. As a direct consequence of the leadership 
vacuum left by the progressive interreligious movement, sections of our conservative religious 
leadership have filled them. These conservative religious leaders are more exclusivist in their 
religious outlooks and view religious pluralism with great suspicion. In some instances it is 
regarded as syncretism and a devious attempt to create a single universal religion. These religious 
leaders urge their followers to resist religious pluralism. The danger then is the formation of 
religious ghettoes, which resembles so much of the discredited apartheid philosophy of 
separateness. 
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It was against this backdrop that President Mandela intervened and introduced the idea of a 
morals summit to address the declining moral fibre of South African society. A National 
Interreligious Leaders Forum was established to drive this process. The first morals summit was 
convened late last year and a follow up summit is planned for mid 1999. 


Challenges Facing Religious Pluralism in Post-Apartheid South Africa 


Religious pluralism has no doubt been one of the major beneficiaries of the post-apartheid 
dispensation. The democratic South African State has established the necessary conditions for the 
emergence of a culture and ethos of interreligious tolerance and co-operation. The irony however 
is, that while in the past this religious pluralism was being driven by civil society from the ground, 
it is now being driven from the top, by religious individuals who are too close to the government. 
This is an anomaly which interreligious activists are aware of and attempting to correct. The 
challenge for interreligious activists continues to be how to bring other members of the clergy and 
more importantly the rank and file along in this new found culture and ethos. There is a real risk 
that the wonderful benefits which procure from religious pluralism may not filter down to the rank 
and file. 


Yet another challenge confronting the interreligious movement continues to be its lack of ability 
to transcend the extrinsic motivations on which interfaith solidarity is sought. It appears always 
to be external factors, for example, the need to fight crime or lead the moral reconstruction 
programme of our country or do damage control after provocative attacks on members of another 
faith community by one or other radical factions, which provide the impetus for interfaith 
co-operation. In order for the interreligious movement to become self-propelling and mature, we 
need to find intrinsic reasons from within our own faith commitments for promoting good 
relations with people of other religions. Intrinsic motivations continue to be the most elusive goal 
for the South African interreligious movement. 


It is true to say that the Interreligious movement led by World Conference on Religion and Peace, 
South Africa, grew in response to the need to fight a common enemy, apartheid. There are 
numerous other examples the world over of interreligous co-operation developing in response to 
situations of conflict. But it is our considered view that intrinsic reasons need to precede external 
reasons for authentic religious pluralism to be procured. Why do we always need to wait for 
conflict and violence to overwhelm us before we feel the need to develop healthy interreligious 
and cross-cultural relationships? If intrinsic reasons were to precede external ones, we would not 
only be contributing to the resolution of existing conflict situations, but be going a long way 
towards preventing them occurring in the first place. In fact, a far more genuine and permanent 
religio-pluralistic culture and ethos could emerge. This we believe to be the major challenge of 
the interreligious movement in the democratic South Africa. Now that apartheid has been 
dismantled, we need more than ever before to find intrinsic motivations, and for the 
religio-pluralistic ethos to transform itself into a culture with a long-term relevance to our new 
nation. 


Conclusion 

Religious pluralism in post-apartheid South Africa has and continues to make a difference to 
relations within the broader society. It has contributed to the difficult reconciliation process, the 
sensitive transformation phase and above all nation-building. 


A. Rashied Omar is the Imam of a Muslim community in Maitland, Cape Town, South 
Africa 
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The Baobab Tree of Truth: 
Reflections on Religious Pluralism in Africa 


Kofi Asare Opoku 


“Truth is like a baobab tree; one person’s arms cannot embrace it” 
(African proverb) 


Protagonists of religious traditions which lay exclusive claim to divine revelation have 
tended to regard Africa as a blankly barren land, waiting to be planted and watered with 
the heavenly seeds of truth which are found in their particular religious traditions. This 
assumption fuelled the Christian missionary enterprise in the past two centuries and 
continues, unabated, to this day. And although the agents of the missionary enterprise 
have changed, the assumption persists, albeit in modified form, in the evangelistic work 
of the fundamentalist groups, some indigenous African churches, as well as the mission- 
founded churches. 


The zeal to evangelize left no room to accommodate local religion-cultural traditions 
which were deemed to be palpably wrong and had to be done away with. And to drive 
home the point that truth and error could not coexist, cultic symbols, shrines and sacred 
groves were destroyed. 


The close identification of the Gospel with the self-image of its propagators led to the 
unquestioning conviction that God had clearly and decisively acted in their history, and 
that they were under divine obligation to bring others, in whose history God had 
apparently not acted, into the arena of this salvation history. And the fundamental 
questions as to whether God acts in other people’s histories and what those histories tell 
us about God, as well as whether history is the only arena of God’s self-disclosure, 
remained unasked and unanswered. 


The relationship between the Gospel and local traditions was considered to be that of 
total discontinuity, which tended to severely and fastidiously limit God’s revelatory 
activity to one event. But to recognize continuity between the Gospel and other traditions 
is to accept the fact that in no human history has God been absent; and that God could not 
be dormant in one historical place or period and active in another. 


It may be that in their passionate eagerness to emphasize the centrality of Jesus and the 
newness of Christianity, theologians inadvertently created a dichotomy in God’s truth and 
claimed the right to evaluate God’s revelatory acts in the histories of other people. 


Such hardened positions led to the strenuous efforts at converting others and ignored the 
possibility of human error in the appropriation of divine revelation or truth, Human 
understanding was invested with a degree of absoluteness which is out of step with our 
finiteness; and it was almost as if the arms of Christianity alone could completely 
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embrace the baobab tree of divine truth, and that God's thoughts had to coincide with 
human thoughts. 


The existence of a plurality of religions is not to be interpreted as a failure on the part of 
those who have the truth to carry out their divine mission to bring all humankind into the 
fold. Nor does this point to the hardness of the hearts of other people. On the contrary, it 
expresses the spirit of God which blows “where it listeth”. And to insist on the same 
response to the experience of God’s spirit is to argue for a uniformity which refuses to 
respect differences. 


Above all, claims to truth must be related to the lives of those who claim monopoly over 
it. For if the truth is to be rescued from the realm of theory and propaganda, then is must 
be reflected in the lives of those who lay claim to it. For religious traditions should help 
humankind to attain and maintain the highest human values — values which make us more 
human and are fundamental to our ultimate good, and which uphold harmony and order 
among the community of nations in the world and in our societies. 


There is need to go beyond the acceptance of religious plurality to a stage where each 
religious tradition will bear witness to its faith by doing worthy deeds, and express 
rivalry, not in contentious disputations about who is right and who is wrong, but by 
striving to undo each other in improving the lot of humankind, in enhancing the quality of 
human life and in doing what is good. And if we can compare the improvement in the lot 
of humanity to building a house, then the meaning of the African proverb which says: 
“Let the elephant fell the trees, let the bushpig dig the holes, let the mason wasp fill in the 
walls, let the giraffe put up the roof, then we will have a house”, will become clear. 


If we recognize that the arms of our particular religious traditions cannot fully embrace 
the baobab tree of truth, it will engender an attitude of respect for others and rescue us 
from a position of assumed superiority and righteousness which entitles us to declare, in 
advance, what God will do in the present and at the end of time. 


My own researches and reflections over the past three decades in Africa, have led me to 
an openness which I believe will rid us of the tendency to disrespect others because their 
beliefs are inferior to ours. And in any case, how can people be saved if they are being 
despised? Or is this the price to pay for salvation, whatever we mean by it? 


I have also been forced to rethink our efforts to force God to be what we “know” God to 
be, without allowing God to manifest God’s self in multifarious ways. It has become 
clear to me that our inability to live with differences or pluralism is a measure of our 
limited knowledge (arms too short to embrace the totality of the baobab tree of truth), 
rather than an incomparable divine command to impose uniformity in belief and 
expression on all humanity. 


Kofi Asare Opoku is Professor of African Traditional Religions and Cultures at the 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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What Difference Does Religious Plurality Make? 


Anantanand Rambachan 


Religious plurality has always been a part of my experience, although I have not always struggled 
theologically or philosophically with its challenges. I grew up in Trinidad, a small Caribbean island, 
with a diverse immigrant population from Europe, Africa and Asia adhering, in the main, to the 
traditions of Christianity, Islam and Hinduism. I had Christian and Muslim neighbors and friends and 
attended high schools which were affiliated with local Christian and Muslim organizations, where I was 
exposed to the basic claims of these faiths. I would occasionally go with my friends to the local church 
for a Sunday school class and enjoyed listening to Biblical stories. While I was not quite aware of it, 
I had already imbibed and was reflecting a general Hindu openness to other religious traditions and the 
experiences of their practitioners. The Hindu attitude to other religions has been shaped by the long 
history of pluralistic encounters in India, from which it has learnt that the knowledge of God is not 
limited by the boundaries of geography, culture or religion. I accepted, with the uncritical trust of a 
child, that people called God by different names and worshipped God in different ways and that these 
were neither contradictory nor exclusive. 


As I grew up, I became aware that Hindu attitudes to other traditions were not reciprocal. I came to 
understand the exclusive character of Christian claims and the denunciation of Hinduism which often 
accompanied these claims. This understanding did not engender disrespect for our Christian friends or 
hostility towards Christianity as a tradition. Frankly speaking, we felt, on the basis of our Hindu views, 
that Christians were wrong on this issue. I would venture to suggest that most Hindus still feel this way. 
I interpreted the reality of religious plurality through popular Hindu generalizations such as “One God, 
many names,” “Many paths, one goal”, etc. In the light of such interpretations, Christian claims seemed 
arrogant and narrow-minded. 


Later on, during my studies at a Hindu monastery in India, I came to realize that religious plurality in 
India, and within Hinduism, was a far more complex phenomenon than that which was suggested by 
the generalizations cited above. While the Vedas were accepted as the authoritative scriptures, their 
meaning was vigorously debated. The nature of God, the relationship between God and the world, the 
human problem, and the means to the attainment of liberation were intensely debated and the 
differences were understood to be consequential. They were not glossed as semantics. It was difficult 
to hold on to the view that all paths led to the same goal when the character of the goals themselves 
were so different. The names, which one used for God were not just different names. Names, as words 
which attempt to describe the nature of God, mattered and resulted in different constructions of reality. 
Hindus understood that God was the goal of human existence and was one and the same for all. There 
was no unanimity, however, about the nature of God and means of attaining God except that which was 
achieved by subordinating some positions through hierarchies of various kinds. 


Most of the Hindu models for interpreting religious pluralism are inclusive. Other traditions and 
viewpoints are accepted, but only within the general framework that they are growing towards and will 
alrive at one’s own position. There are higher truths and lower truths along a single continuum. Lower 
truths are not wrong, but are partial and incomplete. Advaita Vedanta (Non-dualism), systematized 
and expounded by Shankara (ca. 9" century CE) through his commentaries on the Upanishads, is 
perhaps the most prestigious Hindu theological and philosophical tradition. For the Advaitin, ultimate 
reality, which the Upanishads refer to as brahman, is non-dual and without definable qualities 
(nirguna). The world does not have a substance or reality of its own independent of brahman. It is an 
inexplicable appearance of brahman, which remains limitless and timeless, under the conditions of 
space and time. Liberation is the discovery of one’s non-difference from brahman and this is attained 
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through the assimilation of the teachings of the Upanishads in a mind which has cultivated virtue. God 
understood as a creator in relationship with the world (saguna brahman), is usually equated with a 
lower truth or standpoint. The higher standpoint is the non-dual one, wherein all dualities are 
transcended and God is the one indefinable reality (nirguna brahman). Similarly love of God (bhakti) 
as a reality different from oneself is a preliminary step on the path to liberation. Liberation is the direct 
result of the knowledge (jnana) of the non-dual reality and one’s identity with it. 


While I belong to the Advaita tradition of Hinduism and continue to be deeply influenced by its 
understanding of human existence, there are fundamental issues and questions with which I am 
grappling. I feel that these issues need to be re-examined and that traditional interpretations are by no 
means final. Many of the issues concern the claims of Advaita vis-a-vis other Hindu traditions and 
other religions. Let me cite a few examples. Are there alternative ways of understanding the 
relationship between God as a non-dual reality which cannot be defined in worldly categories (nirguna 
brahman), and God as a creator in relationship with the world (saguna brahman)? Is the hierarchical 
outlook of a lower and higher truth with their value implications, the only way in which these 
dimensions of the divine can be understood? Theistic traditions like Christianity, Islam and the 
devotional (bhakti) movements in India, are usually equated with having a saguna brahman viewpoint. 
How are we to understand the relationship between God and the world? Dualistic views which 
understand the world to be a reality independent and separate from God, represent, from the Advaita 
perspective, a lower truth. From the higher standpoint, God alone is. Can we avoid discussions of 
purpose, evil and value of the world by asserting the truth of non-duality? 


These questions, as you can see, are not unrelated. They are important to me because they are vitally 
connected with my own journey for the meaning of my existence and my desire to understand the 
relationship between the claims of my own tradition and those of others. I cannot ignore the challenge 
of claims that are different from my own. These sorts of questions, however, would not perhaps, be 
significant for me without the encounter with people of other faiths. I seek insights within my tradition, 
knowing that the questions which are asked in other traditions and the wisdom which they embody 
could be profoundly instructive. For if God is the one God which my tradition proclaims God to be, 
then, surely, what my fellow human beings are saying about God is relevant and challenging to me and 
requires explanation and understanding on my part. My Christian and Muslim brother or sister may be 
speaking differently, but they are speaking about that which is dearest to me and which is also the goal 
of my own existence. This is a truth of tremendous significance which unifies me with the worshipper 
in every tradition, in whose prayer I hear the longings of my own heart. 


Surely, the nature of God does not, in itself, admit to variation and difference. The fact that we are 
making different claims about One who, from its own standpoint, is the same for all of us, requires 
explanation. It is only ignorance of other traditions or the refusal to be challenged by their claims which 
enables one to explain away religious pluralism by the naive conclusion that one’s own tradition is true 
to the nature of God and that all others are false. Such an answer, though still prevalent, is too 
simplistic for those of us who have cultivated meaningful relationships with people of other faiths. If 
the experience of religious pluralism presents us with the question, the answer(s) will not be found 
outside of deep dialogical encounters, at every level, with those who share with us the thirst for God. 





Dr. Anantanand Rambachan is a Hindu scholar from Trinidad and Tobago and professor of 
religion at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, U.S.A. 
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Religious Plurality, and its implications for life in an Art Ashram 
Story Seeds 


Jyoti Sahi 


The Seed, symbol of regeneration. 


In Indic languages the word for “seed” is “bija” which means to bi-generate, or generate over and over 
again. Unfortunately increasingly seeds are genetically made not to generate over again, being 
essentially dead seeds. In that sense the modem hybrid seed is not properly a “bija”. The symbol of the 
seed is a very important symbol of life and rebirth in Indian spirituality. The very form of the seed 
conveys many fascinating meanings, because the seed is perhaps one of the great triumphs of life. 
Within the seed life can lie contained, and dormant, for not only centuries—even millennia. There is 
no other storage system so efficient as the humble seed. 


The form of the seed is known in the Greek tradition as the “Mandorla”. This word is linked to the 
English word Almond. I have often played with the idea of comparing the Mandorla to the Eastern 
concept of the "Mandala." “Mandala” in sanskrit just means “circle”, but the geometric concept of a 
circle is a form which can be drawn by making a line, which is always equidistant from a point, lying 
at the centre of the circle. The Mandorla, however, has a different principle. This is very close to the 
way in which life itself evolves. Starting from a point, two lines, which have a curving path, separate 
like the two branches which grow out of a single stem. But the curving path of these separating 
directions, have a tendency not only to go further and further apart, but to eventually come back 
together again, once more discovering a common point of meeting. This movement from unity to 
diversity, and back again to unity, is the basic principle of all life. It is as though the memory of that 
initial point from which the branches of life have sprung, remains a hidden principle within all diversity, 
ultimately drawing all dualities back to re-discover again a unity. Without diversity there can be no 
growth, no unfolding of creativity. But without unity, there can be no return again to the primary unity, 
no underlying principle of rest which allows for the recovery, or restoration of energy. 


Space and Grace 


What we term beauty in our apprehension of space, is not to do with straight lines, but rather with 
curves. It is curves that give rise to that quality which we call “grace”. Simone Weil spoke of Grace as 
opposing Gravity. The curve is like the bridge, which arches over the constraining forces of the vertical 
and the horizontal. To dance, is to play with curves. That is as much true of the Gothic arch, as the 
Muslim dome. In India the mystic shaivite poet of Chidambaram, speaks of lying beneath the curve of 
the Lord’s lifted foot. A whole style of dancing, like that of Odassi in Orissa, has developed out of a 
deep understanding of what is called the “tri-bhanga”, or three-curves which constitute the dynamics 
of the body in movement, yet having a certain balance or repose. 


Living form in nature is full of curves. And it is these curves which indicate the way life flows, creating 
“waves of bliss”. A wave, like the form of the seed, is an essential structure, which gives shape to 
many bodies that we find in nature. A wave, like the seed, implies a movement which both ascends, 
but also descends, a rhythm which encompasses both an arching structure which defies gravity, but also 
a capacity to surrender, to give in, and be hollowed out. 
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Theology and the curve 


Theology which is concemed with rational, discursive ideas, contained or articulated by words, always 
tries to set limits on concepts, tailoring them to fit within set, or proscribed limits, like the proverbial 
“straight jacket”. In contast to this kind of theology, I would like to present a visual theology which I 
would term Theography. Such a discipline would be more concerned with the flow of ideas, their 
interconnectedness, rather than their limitation within rational boundaries. Part of the reason why 
religious systems of thought have tended to suspect the power of the image, is precisely its lack of 
rational definition. What does an image mean ? It is impossible to put it down in words. To articulate 
it in a verbal way, is simply to narrate its possible meanings, to unveil its many layers, by telling stories, 
which help us to explore its different dimensions. Images, Paul Riccceur once said, are not the product 
of conscious thought. Rather they give rise to thought. 


Theography, as a form of visual theology, is concemed with the functioning of the creative imagination. 
We are told that when human beings were created by God, they were “made in his image”. I do not 
think that this simply means that God looks like us, physically speaking. What is being suggested here, 
is much more subtle and profound. Perhaps one of the most important aspects of the human being is 
a capacity to be creative, to have an imagination. We too, are creators like the God to whom we owe 
our very existence. The power of our imagination even dares at times to create God in our own image: 
or how we think that he ought to look. No human being has ever seen God, and yet we continue to 
imagine what God looks like. How do we expect to do that? Surely, only through the creative 
imagination. And it is this creative imagination, which artists like William Blake called the “Divine 
Spark”, in all of us. It is precisely this creative imagination, which enables the human individual to be 
playful, to create even the reality in which he or she lives and moves. 


If it is true that the imagination has such an important place in what we mean by the term “being 
human’, then we certainly need to understand the imagination in relation to what we mean by a Creator 
God. Theography, then would be concerned with the way in which we imagine God, and the way in 
which we participate in the creative Process. 


The many sheaths, or layers of the body 


Perhaps we could come back here to the image which we began with: that of the Seed. The seed has 
many layers. It is a principle of life, which is contained, or packaged within the seed. In the Upanishads, 
a teacher asks a disciple to bring him a fruit. Inside the fruit are many seeds. Inside each seed there is 
a kernel, covered by an outer shell. Inside the kernel, there is apparently nothing. This nothing, the 
teacher assures his beloved student, is the meaning of life. This is the Atma. 


To seek this Atma through a process of removing layer after layer of covering, is the very essence of 
that life which we hope to have in an ashram. The ashram is not just an institution. It is not to be 
equated to belonging to some particular order, or religious denomination. Rather, it is an attitude to life, 
and to the way life flows. We are constantly discovering, at every stage of life, that the particular stage 
at which we are is only a covering, a protective shell. Inside there is something else, which is the life 
principle. Like the serpent, we can only grow spiritually by constantly shedding the skin, which has 
defined us so far. To be a spiritual person, is to be willing again and again to remove our protective 
layer, to look for that nakedness, or nothing, which is the essence of our life. It is finally there that we 
find the Lord whose face we seek. 
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Spirituality as different from Religion 


I think that one of the “layers” which we are called upon to shed, is a kind of Religious identity. If we 
believe in a power of revelation which lies within the imagination of each individual, we must also 
believe in a process of discovering the Truth which goes beyond the particular structures which 
constitute our religious institutions. Some worry about the fact that many are leaving religious 
congregations---and further, even leaving the institutional Church as we know tt. It is in this context that 
I would like to introduce some of my own reflections concerning the place of the Ashram as another 
model of Church life. The Ashram has an identity which lies outside the structures of institutionalized 
religion. In that sense it is committed to a faith expression where a spirituality of diversity is more 
important than an identity which is founded on theological or religious conformity. 


The word Ashram derives from the Sanskrit word Shram, meaning work. Ashram implies a special sort 
of work, one could say even a vocation. But there is also another idea, which comes from Indian 
tradition, which sees the life of an individual as being divided into different Ashramas, which are like 
stages in ones life cycle. These various ashramas help us to understand what an Ashram tries to give. 
What we might call the vocation of the ashram, is a continuing but unfolding vocation, in which we 
discover at ever deeper levels, the kind of work which we are called to do. Some people in India have 
spoken of the Ashram as based on a Sadhana, that is a spiritual search. Work as understood as 
vocation, is not just a profession; it is a way to discovering who one is, and what one’s place within the 
community requires of one. Without work, we actually cannot enter upon a spiritual journey. Work in 
that sense is essential for our spiritual life, because it helps us to be engaged to the world in which we 
live. But finally speaking, the work which we are called to do, is to discover what God intended, when 
creating each person. So this is the special work of the Ashram: it is the work which makes the ashram 
into a school of the Lord’s service. 


Vocation of the Ashram : to foster diversity 


This vocation of the Ashram is to affirm plurality, in a society which increasingly tends to want to make 
individuals into clones, or robots, the duplication of a single mono-person, who can fulfill a task, but 
has no inner sense of a vocation. The wonder and mystery of creation is somehow contained in its 
diversity, in the fact that no two creations are the same, that every form is in some way unique, and 
special. The Ashram does not want to turn out a kind of standard ashramite, a person who simply 
conforms to a given ideal. 


The Ashram is defined in certain ancient texts as a place where the doors are never closed. For this 
reason, the Ashram is supposed to offer hospitality. But the openness of the Ashram to guests should 
also mean an openness to other cultures, and spiritualities. 


About the time that we started the art ashram, there was a discussion in the Indian Church concerning 
what one might call “Indian Culture”. Inculturation, after the Second Vatican Council, proposed an 
understanding of mission as a process of bringing into a culture certain basic insights to be found in the 
Gospels. To begin with, people vaguely spoke of “Indian Culture.” But then, India has about 1700 
different languages, which are supposed to constitute almost a third of the total number of languages 
known to exist in the world. Here indeed is a rich diversity—a veritable tower of Babel. From one point 
of view, each language gives rise to a distinct culture of its own. So India is like an overflowing vessel 
of cultures. 
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A “Story Ashram” 

Stories, like seeds, provide a vessel in which treasured and living memories are stored. How does an 
oral tradition store its cultural resources ? Books, after all, are very cumbersome documents. One tribe 
in the North East of India which only very recently committed its language to a written form (using in 
fact the Roman script), claims that long ago they did have books. But then the tribe was moving from 
place to place. Migration, and a nomadic pattern of life, is another common feature of what we call 
“tribal society”. In the process of moving from one place to another, the tribe had to cross many waters, 
and often people had to swim from one bank to another. They could not carry much with them on such 
journeys, so they were reduced to carrying their books in their mouths. And then, in the process of 
swimming over the waters, they even swallowed their books. So, I was told by a member of this tribe 
“Our books are in our mouths, and further, they are even stored in our bellies”. 


One of the visitors to our art ashram mentioned that it would be interesting to have a “story ashram”. 
In a story ashram, people would come together to tell their stories. This idea very much appealed to 
me. I would like our art ashram to be a story ashram. Stories are the main vehicle for conveying a 
culture. And these stories are not only narrated through words, but with gestures, and even images. We 
are now speaking of “narrative architecture’ (in so far as a built space is a way of telling a story) and 
also "narrative theology." By narrative theology I would understand what earlier I called Theography. 


Stories travel far and wide. There are stories which we find in the Buddhist Jatakas, which travelled to 
Greece, where Aesop wrote them down. Later they even went to the Americas, carried there by slaves. 
Even the Jataka tales have not originated in Buddhist culture alone. They were probably stories which 
Buddha told, in the same way that Jesus used parables, and he may have drawn them from a rich 
tradition of tribal stories of which he himself was the inheritor. 


What we are calling a “city”, or civilization, is not just built up stones, mortar or brick. The ingredients 
from which a city evolves are the many stories which come together when people gather in one place. 
Each person brings a story, and these stories pile up to create an edifice. The story about Babel is of 
course a cautionary tale about what happens when stories become too tall. There is a similar story told 
by the Naga tribes in North East India. Once a tribe tried to make a very high tower reaching to heaven. 
They tried to make this tower like a ladder, by tying together many bamboo poles, going higher and 
higher. The trouble was that the people at the top, who were tying the poles, got further and further 
removed from the people at the bottom who were supplying the bamboos. A time came when the 
people at the top who were shouting down their orders to the people at the bottom, could no longer be 
properly heard. And so, the people at the bottom one day misheard a command from those who were 
at the top, which they interpreted to mean that they had now to start untying the poles at the bottom. 
The result was that the whole project came tumbling down. Here the story is not so much about the 
diversity of tongues, but a communication gap between those who are at the top, and those who are at 
the bottom. Culture often tends to separate an elite, who think they are nearer to heaven, from a 
labouring community, who in fact supply the building material, and do much of the work. This is what 
destroys, finally speaking, the whole human edifice which culture tries to erect. 


The diversity or plurality of cultures arises out of the diversity and plurality of human beings. In itself 
this diversity is a rich resource, which like the diversity of genetic material, is a strength rather than a 
weakness. We know now that mono cultures are far more likely to collapse than cultures which have 
a built in system of diversification. The danger does not lie in diversity, but rather in hierarchy. That 
is to say, when cultures produce a privileged elite, who distance themselves from their lowly origins, 
the confusion begins. That was the nemesis of Babylon, a city built on pride, and cultural domination. 


Jyoti Sahi is an artist and writer at the The Indian School of Art for Peace (INSCAPE) in 
Bangalore, India 
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Poland — the Lost Plurality: 
some personal remarks on the religious plurality in Poland 


Krzysztof Skuza 


Why do you learn Hebrew and Yiddish? Are you Jewish? — I have been asked these 
questions many times by friends and others who got to know I was learning Jewish 
languages and tradition. Someone who does not know the Polish reality probably 
hears in this question only simple demonstration of curiosity, without any pejorative 
shade of meaning. My experience of living in Polish society does not allow me to 
forget about the context, which always follows the words ‘Jew’ and ‘Jewish’. What to 
answer then? “No, I am not a Jew. I learn Hebrew and Yiddish just because I find the 
Hebrew alphabet the most beautiful in the world, and such is to me the sound of 
Hebrew words”. Although to most of my interlocutors this answer should explain 
more or less the reason for learning two of the most useless languages in Poland, in 
most cases, they go on their way deeply convinced that I am indeed a Jew but I simply 
hide myself behind such a strange response. 


The word ‘Jew’ is commonly used to insult someone. This word is used as universal 
invective which meaning varies according to the needs. Not only the language of 
political hate acquired this shameful habit. Also so-called “people of the Church’, 
often very prominent persons of the Polish Roman Catholic Church feel free to use 
those words, even during their sermons, in order to point out the model enemy of a 
“good Pole”... Who serves as a perfect enemy? Primarily the Jewish Communist 
who are suspected of belonging to the world plot that acts against Christianity and 
sovereignty of Poland: Secondly, also the rest of the Jewish minority, including those, 
who are not able to accept the crosses in Auschwitz, etc. One could say that the above 
doesn’t show the whole truth about the situation in Poland. Perhaps not, but where 
else nowadays can you buy strictly anti-Semitic publications just in front of the 
church stairs in the very centre of the capital city? 


“T guess I have a Jewish background”. This is what I learned to answer when anyone 
asks me the question about my “strange hobby”. But there is one exception: to the 
anti-Semites I always reply, that I am a Jew and there is no doubt about it. 


Pope John Paul II said during his pilgrimage to Germany that the one who meets 
Jesus meets Judaism. For me, this sentence has a very specific meaning. I could say 
that through Judaism I met Jesus. My fascination for Jewish music and literature led 
me to courses in Jewish religion and tradition. My intention was very simple: to learn 
as much as possible in order to be able to enter fully the world described by Singer, 
Perez, Alechem, Ash and other great writers of Yiddish literature. The world of 
Hassidim, Dibbuks - this whole world that is gone, has been magnetic to me, although 
not very comprehensible at the same time. Then I decided to learn languages used by 
the inhabitants of this mysterious world, to express their feelings and faith. As a 
logical consequence of learning Hebrew, I started to study the Bible. During those 
unforgettable lessons our teacher, an old man, who grew up in the world that was 
known to me only from the books of the Yiddish writers, used to tell us wonderful 
stories about the Talmud and persons from the Bible. We were reading in Yiddish and 
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Hebrew about Jewish holidays. Not only the world of Singer became comprehensible 
to me but also the world of the Bible and the Jewish tradition. 


After becoming Christian, I grew up in the secular family, I realised how helpful, 
maybe even essential, is to know Judaism in order to fully understand the New 
Testament and the person of Jesus. I built my Christian identity with the help of 
Judaism. Indeed, without Judaism, Christianity is incomprehensible. What would 
Christ mean if we didn’t know the meaning of the word Messiah and the messianic 
promise given to Israel? The essence of my faith is inseparably linked with this great 
testimony. 


Therefore, one of my biggest concerns is the reconciliation between Judaism and 
Christianity, both carrying the heritage of two thousand years of enmity and violence, 
mainly from the Christian side. I do believe that the time, when Christians and Jews 
will regard themselves as the equal partners, is no longer a dream of idealists. For 
several years we have been experiencing an unusual event in Warsaw, which takes 
place every year during the Jewish holiday, Simkhat Torah (the Joy of Torah). This is 
the common Christian—Jewish celebration in the synagogue and in the church. 
According to the words of the Psalm 133,1: How very good and pleasant is when the 
kindred live together in unity), we, the Christians and our elder brothers gather 
together to sing the Psalms and to give thanks to our Lord for giving the Law to the 
people. During the last year’s service on the occasion of Simchat Torah, I was asked 
to give a commentary on the reading from the Bible. The tradition of these encounters 
is to have two preachers, one Jewish and one Christian. The fact that I, a Reformed 
theology student, was invited to preach during the Christian—Jewish service in the 
Roman Catholic church encourages me to be very optimistic regarding the future. 


The presence of religious Jews in a Christian church during the worship is not 
_ impossible anymore and doesn’t shock. Also Catholic nuns sitting in the synagogue or 
a Catholic bishop speaking from bimah have already become quite a normal sight in 
the Polish interreligious “landscape”. The first step has been taken; Jewish religion 
has finally been recognised as the partner in theological dialogue and is no longer 
treated as a potential field for Christian mission. A great deal of work still has to be 
done at the grassroots level. A society that claims to be Roman Catholic should know 
what the pope is teaching on Jews and Judaism. There are still very few priests who 
are ready to include this teaching in their pastoral work. Those who are not afraid of 
fighting against the sin of anti-Semitism are doing a titanic job. It is enough to say 
that there are quite a few ready to believe in the superstition of the Middle Ages, that 
the Jews kidnap Christian children in order to bake “matzah” using their pure blood, 
free from sin. 


In the Polish Council of Christians and Jews we are very aware of the power of 
prejudices. Prejudice is a ‘dislike of the un-like’’ which means that you do not like 
someone just because he or she is different from you, whoever you are. The lack of 
tolerance and aggression are nothing else but a demonstration of fear of the unknown. 
Our priority is to promote a better mutual understanding between Christians and Jews. 
We learn each other’s sensibility, way of thinking, fears and frustrations. Reading 
from the Psalms in Hebrew and Polish and listening to reflections given by Christians 


' Definition proposed by Gordon Allport. 
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of different denominations and Jews, is a new and unique experience every time. In 
this way we pray together and praise our Lord, respecting our diversity. 


During its history of over one thousand years, Poland used to be a home for many 
refugees from the East (Karaites, Muslims) and Western Europe (Jews, Huguenots, 
Anabaptists, etc.). Unfortunately the present society is now very homogenous which 
is mainly due to the tragedy of the Shoah and the changes in the political map of this 
part of Europe. However, there are still very small religious and ethnic minorities 
present in Poland: Jews, Muslims, Karaites, Protestants who are not very numerous 
and remain unknown to the Polish society. 


To remain unknown means to be the aim of attacks and object of prejudice from the 
side of those who are the majority. This refers to almost every minority in the Polish 
society: Muslims (“they are all dangerous extremists and terrorists”), Karaites (“they 
are all hidden Jews”), Protestants (“they play the role of the 5 column in the Polish 
society’, “they are Germans’) etc. Of course all these examples are true “only” for the 
masses, not to the intellectual elite, but if we remember that only some 7% of the 
population have completed academic studies and have a Master’s degree, then we can 
see the proportions. One could ask why we encounter such a terrifying lack of 
orientation in the religious issues within the Polish society? One of the possible 
answers could be that within the 50 years of Communism in Poland, one could 
officially teach Religion only from a Marxist understanding, as a tool used in the fight 
between social classes. The prejudices from the past going back to the beginnings of 
the 19" century survived Communism in hibernation and begun their new life in the 
daylight almost unchanged, only when this became possible. All this “thanks” to the 
intergeneration transfer and “popular wisdom”. Even the language may play an 
important role in transferring the stereotypical models of understanding the reality. 
Polish has a wide selection of words and idioms that constitute good proof of how 
successfully may the stereotypes be acquired by a language. Idiomatic expressions or 
specific words, having an evaluative meaning, may strongly influence the process of 
building the inner representation of a reality. This refers also to the image of the 
‘stranger’ that every one of us has. Why make an effort, while there is already an 
easily accessible pattern functioning in the language? This would speak in favour of 
the political correctness language policy, which has not so far been implemented 
efficiently in Poland. 


The Polish national context of religious plurality is very strongly influenced by the 
political history of Poland, glorifying the unity of the nation as the main factor of 
survival. During centuries neighbouring countries have dominated Poland. 
Unfortunately, unity is too often commonly identified with uniformity. The latter is 
seen as the major strength of a nation whereas the confessional divisions within the 
society are traditionally regarded as a kind of political diversion. Examples of this are 
to be found even in recently published handbooks of history for school use. Belonging 
to a confessional minority, which is my experience, can mean that you are not 
regarded as fully ‘Polish’ as your Roman Catholic co-citizens. If this is the case for 
Christians of other confessions, how much more would this not apply to those who 
are not Christians? 
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In 1998, I participated in the initiative of my friends from “Yidele”*, which was the 


preparation and publication of a calendar on religious holidays of all the minorities 
living in Poland. The calendar included also an educational booklet providing 
information on the history and doctrine of each minority. We were also meeting in a 
television studio where, as young people representing different religions, we were 
talking about our differences and discussing problems linked to living in multi- 
religious society from different points of view. For many spectators, it was the first 
opportunity to see a young Jewish girl sitting next to a young Muslim or a young 
Protestant sitting next to a young Catholic and discussing with a smile in a very good, 
friendly atmosphere. As people of faith, we were all unified by one hope. The hope 
for the future. In this way we gave our witness to the Polish society. This is how I 
understand my role — giving witness to all those who have not yet experienced God’s 
gift of diversity. Witness of friendship, peace and love. 





Krzysztof Skuza is a student of theology, vice-chairperson of the Ecumenical 
Youth council in Europe, in Warsaw, Poland 
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What Difference Does Religious Plurality Make? 


M. Thomas Thangaraj 


Here are some reflections on the question posed. I answer this question in two sections. First, 
what difference does religious plurality make in my own personal journey of faith? Second, how 
does religious plurality affect my work as a Christian theologian? Before I proceed to answer 
these two questions, let me make a preliminary remark. The answer to the question posed 
depends more on how one perceives religious plurality than on the bare fact of religious 
plurality. For example, if one sees religious plurality as a problem or an undesired situation to be 
eliminated, then the phenomenon of religious plurality will make a particular kind of difference 
in terms of living out one’s Christian religious life and practising one’s vocation as a theologian. 
On the other hand, if one sees religious plurality as something valid, acceptable, and beneficial, 
then one’s approach to it will be entirely different. Therefore, the impact of religious plurality is 
shaped significantly by how one views religious plurality as such. This needs to be borne in 
mind while answering the question that we are dealing with. 


1. What difference does religious plurality make in my personal journey of faith? 


I am a fifth generation Christian who grew up in the small villages of South Tirunelveli 
District of Tamilnadu, India. These villages were known as Christian villages because the 
people in the village, except a few, belonged to a single form of Protestant Christianity. My 
own ancestors belong to a village, called Nazareth, where in 1804 the people of the village 
became Christians in large numbers and changed the name of the village to Nazareth. 
Growing up in such a “Christian” setting, I had a little or no consciousness about religious 
plurality. As a little boy I knew of the Hindu temple in the nearby village and its annual 
festivals. I visited the village during one of its festivals as well. But the religious plurality 
that I was aware of was extremely marginal to my journey of faith as a Christian. Thus, as a 
child I was nurtured completely by the Christian tradition. 


When I entered college, I became more aware of the multiplicity of religious traditions and 
still kept it at a distance from my immediate spiritual concerns. During the end of my 
undergraduate studies, I had an experience of recommitment to the Christian faith and the 
people of other religious traditions became one of the icons on my personal and spiritual 
screen. Yet they were part of my life only as those who needed to be converted to 
Christianity. So religious plurality made a difference in the way I would live out my 
Christian life by reminding me of the need to double my efforts to witness to people of other 
religious faiths and lead them to Christian faith, When I moved to graduate studies, I 
encountered more Hindus and Muslims in the Halls of Madras Christian College and read the 
Quran in Tamil for the first time. I was beginning to appreciate religious plurality in ways in 
which I had not done before precisely due to the friendships that I had with Hindus and 
Muslims. 


As I entered Serampore College for my theological education, I was intensely aware of 


religious plurality both through the classes that S. J. Samartha and Y. Tiwari taught and 
through my personal encounter with Hindu students. This experience made two significant 
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impacts on my life as a Christian. First, I became acutely aware of the particularity of the 
Christian religious language, and that compelled me to find a new language to express my 
faith to my Hindu friends. Second, I began to experience an existential anxiety about my 
own faith. The universality of my faith was challenged in significant ways. Is the Christ the 
only way to God? This question began to haunt me from then on. 


When I entered pastoral ministry in the parishes in Tirunelveli Diocese of the Church of 
South India, the issue of religious plurality was not paramount in my work. I was more 
focussed on nurturing the Christian folks in my congregations, though there were a couple of 
incidents such as interreligious marriage that raised the question of religious plurality. Soon 
after I started teaching theology at Tamilnadu Theological Seminary, religious plurality 
became an important element in my teaching and research. This had its impact of the way 
my own personal faith in Christ was shaped. I began to see more clearly my need to be in 
dialogue with Hindus, especially the Saivites, to make sense of my own faith. The 
spirituality of the Saivite saints, especially their hymnic writings, became part of my spiritual 
heritage. 


. What difference does religious plurality make in my work as a Christian theologian? 


a. As a theological teacher, I bring in the fact of religious plurality into all my teaching. 
The way I taught “Introduction to Christian Theology” to my students in Tamilnadu 
Theological Seminary included a conversation between Christians and Saivites at each point 
in the teaching. The courses that I teach now at Candler School of Theology, including 
“Christian Encounter with Hinduism”, take the issue of religious plurality seriously into 
account in constructing one’s theology. 


b. My research over the years and my publications indicate the inclusion of religious 
plurality into every aspect of thinking. My book, “The Crucified Guru: An Experiment in 
Cross-Cultural Christology’, is an attempt to understand and articulate one’s faith in Christ 
through the category of “Guru” in the Tamil Saivite tradition. The awareness of religious 
plurality and an appreciation of it have led me in this book to come up with a functional 
understanding of Christology and a reconstruction of the exclusive claims of Christ. The 
next book, “Relating to People of Other Religions: What Every Christian Needs to Know’, 
outlines the various ways in which one may relate to people of other religions for a lay 
audience. The most recent work, entitled, “The Common Task: A Theology of Christian 
Mission”, takes the fact and appreciation of religious plurality as the starting point of 
constructing a theology of mission for today. The next major project I am dreaming of is to 
write a one-volume systematic theology, which takes interreligious, especially the Hindu- 
Christian, conversation as its system. 


M. Thomas Thangaraj is Professor of theology at Chandler School of Theology, Emory 
University, Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. 
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What Difference Does Religious Plurality Make? 


R. Stephen Warner 


As I thought about this question as it bears on my work and my thinking, I recognized that I was 
assuming two things. The first assumption was that religious plurality is an issue for me because 
of encounters with those who are religiously different from me and those I identify with. In other 
words, religious plurality matters for me because of my personal experiences with, not only 
intellectual awareness of, religious difference. 


Second, for me, a Christian from the U.S., religious plurality includes differences within 
Christianity as well as between Christians and the Jews with whom American Christians have long 
lived side-by-side. Born-again Christians who set themselves apart from other Christians whose 
religion is merely ascriptive (I first encountered such people in 1976, as recounted in my book, 
‘New Wine in Old Wineskins’, page 72) are as much a challenge to religious consensus as are the 
millions of adherents of other major religions (e.g., Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism) who now 
populate my country. 


I therefore approached the question from the point of view of one who has shared religious rituals 
with friends, colleagues, students, and acquaintances who are evangelical, pentecostal, Roman 
Catholic, and Eastern Orthodox Christians, as well as Jews, Muslims, Buddhists, and Hindus. This 
is the "reality of religious plurality" as I experience it. 


1. How does religious plurality affect me as a religious person? 


The simple answer is that the experience of religious plurality has led me to embrace the identity 
of a Christian, and within Christianity, a liturgical Protestant (specifically a member of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, which I joined within the past two years). 


My first significant experiences with religious plurality came through Jewish friends, with whom 
I shared Passover seders and High Holy days services in the 1960s and '70s at a time when I was 
distant from the church (the Presbyterian church of which I was a member in the 1950s). I 
admired the moral seriousness I saw in my friends (the obligation they felt on Yom Kippur to seek 
out and ask forgiveness of those they had wronged during the year) and the narrative power, I felt 
in their rituals (the way the Haggadah makes the whole group into a storyteller). Had I married 
a Jewish woman, it is likely that I would have considered conversion. Yet, I never stopped 
enjoying Christmas carols and Handel's Messiah and in retrospect am glad I never had to renounce 
them. 


Close relationships with assertive evangelicals, beginning in the mid-1970s made me ponder the 
extent to which I could claim the Christian identity, I embodied in the eyes of my Jewish friends. 
Never an atheist (at worst an “unbeliever"), I knew I shared ritual knowledge with the 
evangelicals (how to find my way through the Bible, how to sing hymns, how to behave in 
church), but I rejected their appropriation of the "Christian" label, as if only those who "knew the 
Lord" and could testify to the moment they were "saved", could call themselves by that name. 

I defended their religious integrity in print, but for years I distanced my own identity from theirs. 
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For the past twenty years, I have subjected myself to more experiences of religious plurality, many 
of which elicited my awe: joining Muslim friends during Ramadan as they broke their day's fast 
at the mosque; hearing the priest's meditation on falling autumn leaves at a Pure Land Buddhist 
temple; walking the Via Dolorosa on Good Friday with Mexican American Catholics, asking in 
Spanish chant for Jesus to forgive his people; studying rudiments of Qur'anic recitation along with 
Cham Muslim youth in their parents' homes, the devotional art they were learning being 
beautifully modeled in the voice of the senior male of the group. (I analyze some of these 
experiences in an article entitled "Religion, Boundaries, and Bridges", Sociology of Religion, 
1997. 


In these and other aesthetically powerful experiences, I have seen other people--people I knew, 
some I loved--appear to be lifted out of themselves, to be joined with something greater than 
themselves, to speak in the language of moral conviction, communal awareness, and personal 
centeredness. I am convinced I have seen the experience of true religion in people religiously 
different from me. 


One possible response, one I have heard from colleagues, would be envy. "These people are so 
lucky to be able to believe, to have something bigger than themselves, to have their religion." But 
I was close enough to at least some of these people of faith to know that their religion was not 
naive, nor an artifact of their simplicity, but an assertion. Because I had never relinquished the 
Christmas carols (and indeed have spent years indulging in Christian music like Bach's B-Minor 
Mass and Brahms' German Requiem through my volunteer choir and American folk hymnody, 
through the Sacred Harp movement), I had no reason to envy them. For I also had a religious 
idiom through which I could connect to that which is bigger than myself, Christianity. 


Because I also know that the Christian tradition is as rich and deep as any of the others, I knew 
I could connect with ultimate reality and challenge my own moral laxity and self-centeredness 
through the church. 


The church my wife and I chose, because of the excellence of its preaching and congregational 
singing, is a Lutheran congregation a few blocks from our home, and through our worship there, 
I have begun to experience the power of the liturgical tradition, including weekly communion at 
the altar rail and observing the seasons of the church calendar. As a religious person, I am now 
more liturgical and less Reformed. 


2. How does religious plurality affect me as a person? 


Most of what I would have to say to this question I said about myself as a "religious person," and 
so I will interpret "person" here to mean public person, or citizen. In that capacity, I think that 
religious plurality is healthy for the United States. The "open market" for religion in the U.S.--the 
fact that Americans have been unable to take religion for granted since the time of 
disestablishment in the early republican period--has been conducive to religious mobilization in 
this society. To the extent that the U.S. is a society of immigrants and that religious groups must 
compete for the allegiance of characteristically mobile people, religion is salient for Americans and 
religious institutions flourish here. For reasons similar to those I spelled out above, the greatly 
expanded religious plurality of the last quarter of the 20th century has tended to strengthen 
religious institutions in the U.S., and, with some exceptions, this is good for the society. 
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Religious plurality is a positive force in the U.S. because, whether or not Balkan societies are 
“"balkanized," American society is not. For all the overheated rhetoric one hears about "culture 
wars," American public opinion is not polarized and is increasingly liberal on issues of race, 
gender, sexual morality, and religious civility; this for several reasons. Education liberalizes, and 
although Americans are hardly learned, the U.S. has very high rates of formal education. Spatial 
and social mobility entail crossing of cultural boundaries, so many Americans are intimately 
related to people on the other side of one or another cultural divide. Widespread affluence and 
isolated poverty mean that most people have a stake in the system and those who don't are 
difficult to mobilize. Pluralistic religion is an accepted medium of social participation--"go to the 
church of your choice"--so by default Americans are inclined to accept others' religious 
commitments as legitimate. Being accepted as legitimate impels the leaders of those religious 
communities to adopt civil rhetoric and to cooperate in interfaith activities. 


3. How does religious plurality affect me in my profession? 


This question is both the easiest and the hardest to answer, because most of my recent work as 
a sociologist of religion--both teaching and research--has centered on religious diversity in the 
United States. So one way of addressing the question would be to reference my publications of 
the past ten years, which have been animated by my theory that the variety and vitality of religion 
in the U.S. go hand in hand. At a minimum, the increase of significant religious 
plurality--especially the growth of the Muslim and Latino Christian communities in the U.S.--is 
for me a welcome research opportunity. 


The student body at the university where I teach--in the heart of Chicago--is greatly diverse in 
racial, ethnic, and religious terms, and I typically have significant numbers of Muslims 
(Indo-Pakistani, Arab, and African American), evangelicals (Latino, Asian American and 
European American), and Roman Catholics (European American, Latino, and Asian American) 
in each class, as well as those professing no religion. (The representation of mainline or "historic" 
Protestants, Jews, Hindus, and Buddhists in my classes is more spotty.) For twenty years, I have 
used "field trips," visits to religious sites, as a teaching method, and many students invite the class 
to their own places of worship and sometimes to religious sites in their homes. Thus, to take only 
a few examples, Muslims from my class have celebrated the Jewish holiday of Sukkoth in the 
home of a Jewish student; Anglo Americans and Muslims have participated in an observance of 
the Mexican “Dia de los Muertos” as part of a Roman Catholic mass; white, Latino and Arab 
students have experienced at first hand the power of worship in an African American church. The 
effect of these field trips is usually to engender respect and fellow-feeling across religious 
boundaries, even when the language or ritual is literally incomprehensible to the visitors. Students 
learn that religion is something more than doctrine and that to appreciate others' religions one has 
to do more than read books. 


I believe that these extra-mural but curricular exercises provide a valuable learning experience for 
my students, and I only wish that I could offer the sociology of religion course more frequently. 
Yet, such is the pluralism of American society that I believe these experiences merely foreshadow 
what my students will likely encounter in the future, when as adults in the workplace they are 
invited by their colleagues to weddings or other public celebrations. I expect that such encounters 
will be welcomed. 


______ 
R. Stephen Warner is Professor of sociology of religion at the Department of Sociology at 
the University of Illinois at Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Religious Diversity in My Life and Work 


Traci C. West 


In my life and work, my most meaningful encounters with issues of religious diversity have been 
intertwined with racial and gender tensions. The following brief comments introduce some of my 
background and perspectives as I have experienced these intersections. With regard to religious 
diversity, I have chosen to focus upon Jewish-Christian relations. 


Recognizing Constraints and Barriers 


There is a childhood story that my mother always told about me that I think I remember actually 
happening. I'm not really sure if my mother's repetition of the story over many years created the 
memory. Anyway, one day when I was five years old, I was very upset when I came home from 
kindergarten because I could not answer an urgent question about my identity that one of my 
classmates wanted to know. I asked my mother: "Am I Jewish? Tommy Stein wants to know 
if 1 am Jewish. Am I?" There were sexual politics attached to this religious question because I 
think that Tommy Stein and I had a mutual "attraction" for each other and he knew --even at age 
five, that I could only be his "girlfriend", if I were Jewish. Also implied in what my mother found 
so endearing and amusing about this incident, is that I did not seem to know that I could not 
possibly be Jewish, because I was not white. [The fact that there certainly are black Jews is 
generally absent from the everyday consciousness of most U.S. Americans.] This illustrates some 
of my earliest informal learning about racial and religious constraints that overlap and shape the 
construction of our social identity and interaction in U.S. culture. 


My life-long friendship with Amy, a white Jewish woman, has been a primary source for teaching 
me varied lessons about race and religion in American society. Amy became my "best friend" at 
age eight and we remain close even though we are now separated by geographical distance and 
differing lifestyles. When'we were children, we bonded together at school as "outsiders" in the 
small, socio-economically elite, predominantly WASP, private school that we attended. Once 
when we were about thirteen years old, our private school tennis team played a match against 
another school. It was held at the private country club of the town where the school was located. 
The club had a reputation for barring blacks and Jews from its membership. Amy and I clung to 
each other as we entered to play in the tournament. We were frightened and paranoid with 
fantasies about someone jumping out from the tall hedges and doing something to us. Even in 
this moment of shared fears, there were differences between us that needed to be acknowledged. 
At that club and at school, I was a more conspicuous "outsider" than she was. Her whiteness 
yielded her a significant "cover" from the unremitting barriers of "difference" that I negotiated. 
It was only as adults that she talked with me about how hard it had been for her that our middle 
school said the "Lord's Prayer" at chapel every week, or that we performed "Hallelujah Chorus" 
for the school's commencement ceremony. Because of my deeply entrenched participation in the 
religious majority, I was oblivious to the everyday Christian assumptions of the school 
environment that demanded conformity. 
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This friendship is so significant because it helped me to learn how to talk about racial and religious 
differences that made us feel simultaneously united and divided against each other. More 
importantly, since the oppressive realities that inform those differences never dissipate, I learned 
how to practice the vigilance required to confront their impact on our lives. 


The Struggle to Institutionalize Inclusion 


In my current work life, I try to maintain a commitment to teaching, writing and activism about 
violence against women. As part of that commitment, I work with a small organization that is 
dedicated to training clergy to improve their response to domestic violence. The leader of the 
organization, as well as ninety percent of the board of directors, are white Catholics and 
Protestants. At one of the meetings, it was suggested that the organization start including Jews. 
Someone began suggesting names of Jewish clergy to bring onto the board. I quickly halted the 
process and pointed out several issues I felt needed to be addressed before Jewish board members 
were recruited. I listed areas that we needed to change and broaden. It is now a Christian 
organization where only Christian clergy function as teachers for our program, our curriculum 
uses books that are about Christian theology and the church's response to domestic violence, and 
the primary institutional resources we use, are a Christian seminary and a Christian pastoral care 
center. One person became angry with me and suggested that the Jewish board member could 
tell us how to deal with any of those issues if she or he found them to be a problem. Their 
attitudes were dreadfully familiar. They seemed to mimic a typical paradigm of white dominance 
in U.S. culture. When making the attempt to include anyone other than members of their own 
racial group, whites frequently indicate to the minority “other”: “you must come into my 
framework and adjust yourself to fit into it;” or, “teach me\convince me to amend my framework 
to help you.” The onus is placed upon the minority to do the work of achieving their own 
inclusion. Inclusion of “the other’ remains a paternalistic gesture. 


To summarize the next few steps that occurred in this organizational process, a sub-committee 
was formed to look at issues of "diversity" and of course I was asked to play a leadership role 
in that process. I helped to outline the range of issues that needed to be addressed in relation to 
changing our organization into an inter-faith group, and then the group discussed these issues. 
Several meetings later, when I asked about what we were finally going to do about taking steps 
to include Jews, a member of the group turned to me and said, "Oh, that's settled Traci. You 
helped us to see that that was too big a deal to take on right now." Albeit unintentionally, it 
seemed that I had blocked inclusion of Jews. 


I have a strong belief in the need to comprehensively institutionalize the inclusion of religious and 
racial minorities, rather than create mechanisms of pseudo or symbolic inclusion. Yet, there is a 
deeply entrenched cultural compunction for the latter, especially among liberal white Christians 
in the U.S., that is quite difficult to surmount. 
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Frontiers of Resistance to Change in My Teaching 


Finally, I want to briefly mention a couple of relevant issues in my teaching of Ph.D. and seminary 
students that I find compelling and disturbing. In a section of a course that I teach on 
deconstructing U.S. racism, I focus on racism and the religious right. I find that it is always 
difficult to enable students to develop as great a concern for anti-Semitism and attacks on Jews 
in the Christian theology and activism of various "hate groups", as they have for the racial slurs 
and attacks on African Americans by these groups. Moreover, when I study Martin Luther in my 
course on the history of western Christian ethics, I frequently encounter a troubling, polarized 
intellectual approach that I try to shift. When we read Luther's explicit and quite influential 
anti-Semitic writings, students are often reluctant to include these ideas as "really" part of his 
"Christian ethics and theology". It is crucial for those like myself who are involved in Christian 
theological education to foster leaders, who will preemptively recognize and oppose Christian 
sanctions for intolerance and prejudice against Jews, before acts of anti-Semitic hatred are carried 
out in their communities. There are (at least) two factors that significantly impede our work on 
this. Our contemporary U.S. political climate reinforces an image of racial/ethnic groups which 
designates blacks and Latinos as "problem groups", and Jews as a "power group". This 
antagonistic notion combines with a prevalent ethos of moral meanness that has greatly diminished 
a capacity for empathy toward any group but "your own". 


Traci C. West is Professor at Drew University Theological School, Madison, New Jersey. 





Dossier Jérusalem 
_ Préparé par les Commissions “Chrétiens et Juifs” et “Eglise-Islam” de la Fédération 
: Protestante de France, Octobre 1999. 
i Address: 47, rue de Clichy, F-75311 Paris Cedex 09 


| This dossier contains a lot of information on Jerusalem. It has a chapter on the history of 
| Jerusalem. It provides a biblical and theological perspective, juridical aspects and finally 
| concluded by a compilation of statements on Jerusalem by the churches in the Middle East, the 
| Roman Catholic Church, the WCC and the French Protestant Federation. 
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What Difference Does Religious Plurality Make? 


By Venerable Yifa 


Although, from one perspective, religious plurality may look like a problem to be solved, 
or an “issue leading to division and conflict”, from another viewpoint, it’s not good or 
bad — it just is. 


The most precise answer to the question, “what difference does religious plurality 
make?” is this: it all depends on the person and on the particular religious tradition! An 
exclusive religious tradition which provides a strict set of guidelines for salvation and 
denies plurality may be found threatening. Conversely, an inclusive tradition accepts 
diversity and may even welcome it. A major strength of Buddhism is its insistence upon 
distinguishing between the world-as-it-is and our judgements about the world. Plurality, 
Buddhist say, is neither good nor bad. It just is. Good and bad are mental constructs, ego 
— and culture-based sunglasses we use to protect ourselves from the bright light of a 
diverse and brilliant world. All of us, Buddhists say, tend to confuse our perception and 
our judgement of things with the things themselves. The result is resistance and conflict. 


One of the most popular art figures in Chinese Buddhism is a multi-armed and a multi- 
eyed Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva. In this figure, each arm of the Bodhisattva is holding a 
different object. Each object represents means and methods used by the Bodhisattva to 
help the sentient being who needs help. According to Buddhism, a Bodhisattva is one 
who vows to enlighten other beings by seeing the different predisposition in each of them 
and exercises his/her wisdom to develop different means of approach. This is called 
“expedience” (upaya), one of the most important skills Buddhists need to develop. 
Buddhism sees the different nature and various needs of each individual just as, in school, 
a good teacher needs to know each student’s personality and what approach works best 
for each. With compassion, a Bodhisattva accepts the fact of various human cultures and 
practice, understanding they exist because of the needs of different individuals. 


A woman told me that she does not want to be a woman again in her next life. I asked 
her what was wrong with being a woman. She answered that women are always 
discriminated against. Then I asked her to think if this world were all men without 
women, would things be going better? She was startled for a while and said no. I asked 
her to think “if there is only one colour people on the earth, would this world be better?”. 
She said that was impossible. I suggested she consider the variety in religions in the same 
way. 


A brilliant young man studying in Princeton University asked me whether, if his parents 
were Buddhists, does he need to be a Buddhist too? I told him that he needed to allow 
himself to explore all religions and find a religion or a belief which suited him. 


His Holiness the Dalai Lama of Tibet tells his audiences that they should welcome and 


respect all religious traditions. “After all,” he says, “no one would go to a restaurant that 
serves only one dish. It would be boring to eat the same thing day after day.” 
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According to Buddhism the cause of conflict is the judgmental mind. We create the 
discrimination against people in different categories. We decide x is bad and y is good, 
SO we are obliged to fight on the side of y to try to destroy x. As a result of this 
misperception, we spend enormous amounts of energy fighting arbitrary distinctions. We 
confuse the map for the territory and the menu for the meal. 


The Chinese Buddhist Master Hsing Yun teaches: “The deepest significance of equality 
lies in the truth that there is no difference between the one and the many.” From the 
Buddhist perspective, the one is many and the many are one. According to the Buddhists, 
things are the same in principle and different in form. All sentient beings have the 
Buddha nature. The seed of good and evil is present in all of us, awaiting the conditions, 
which cause one or the other to emerge. He says it this way: 


“All things in the world have differences in form, appearance, energy and function. If 
you look deeply into their fundamental natures, however, you will see that they all are 
truly equal because we understand the process of cause and effect which produces forms 
and appearances. Then you will understand that all of us are an inexorably part of this 
huge process. 


Don’t think there is anything anywhere that has no connection to you. Everything does. 
A blade of grass, a tree, an animal, and every drop of water in the ocean are connected 
to you and all of them are truly a bounty and a blessing in our lives.” 


Venerable Yifa is a Buddhist nun from Taiwan 





Michael von Briick: 
_ Religion und Politik im Tibetischen Buddhismus 
/ Késel Verlag, Miinchen, 1999, 240 pp. | 


_ Bringing together religion and politics, the author explains many of the different facets of | 
_ Tibet and Tibetan Buddhism. How did Buddhism come to Tibet and what kind of / 
_ Buddhism is it? What is tantric Buddhism? The various streams within Tibetan Buddhism | 
_ are explained. An interesting interview with the 14" Dalai Lama on violence and non- 7 
_ violence, the responsibility of world religion, religion and politics, conversion, tolerance 
_ and peace, science and technology concludes this work. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BOSSEY WORKSHOP 
“WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES RELIGIOUS PLURALITY MAKE?” 
17-22 April 1999 


Hans Ucko 


1. Religious plurality is a reality 


In his preface to the revised edition of The Faith of Other Men, Wilfred Cantwell Smith, not only 
explains why there are no longer ‘men’ in the new title “Patterns of Faith Around the World”, the 
reason being obvious, but highlights a more subtle issue than the gender issue: the other. The 
other is and can no longer be described as the other. “We all now live, and know that we live in 
a pluralist context... They are, says Smith, “instances of ‘us’. They are parts of the human 
community that is ‘we’.' It is a striking way of describing the changes and transition of the world. 
Most articles or books dealing with religious plurality will often begin by saying how present 
religious plurality is or has become today in every part of the world. These writings will paint the 
pictures of temples and gurdwaras in places where before only churches had been the religious 
presence. 


I used to work in Uppsala, Sweden. The most common post-card portrayed the Uppsala 
Cathedral. Today I receive post-cards from Uppsala, where the photographer has found an angle, 
where both the cathedral and the newly built minaret of the mosque seem to stretch themselves 
towards the sky. The silhouette of Uppsala is changed. 


The world may be changed to the effect that a mosque is contending with a cathedral as to the 
skyline, but does it influence us as religious people? How do we make sense of the religious 
plurality? Venerable Yifa says rightly in her paper that religious plurality is neither good nor bad. 
It just is what it is. Religious plurality is a reality in the historical and contemporary experience 
of the human community. While religious plurality can be a source of spiritual and social renewal 
for human communities in the struggle for justice and peace and a sustainable environment, it can 
also be a force for destruction. It has created and continues to create problems in relations 
between peoples. Religion plays a role in exacerbating quite a number of conflicts throughout the 
world. The other is different from me. He is other. The Christian church cannot run away from 
its responsibility in what its pervasive arrogance has led to in world history. It is, as Kofi Opoku 
Says, a sign of arrogance to believe "that the arms of Christianity alone could embrace the baobab- 
tree of divine truth”. It has taken a long time for Christianity to realise this and I am not so sure 


that it is really realised. 


Religious plurality is for many Christians in the West a new phenomenon. Christine Lienemann 
recalls that during her “childhood and adolescence little weight was given to” deal with religious 
plurality. More is now expected from us and it has today to go, as she says, “beyond tolerance”. 
Quoting Merleau-Ponty, she says: “It is about learning how to perceive what is ours as if it were 
foreign to us and to perceive what is foreign to us as if it were ours”. 





\W.C. Smith: Patterns of Faith Around the World, Oneworld, Oxford, 98, p.8 
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Religious plurality is not only a Christian problem. It seems to be a problem within each religion 
in relation to "diversity within its own ranks (and) more especially if it has to take place in the 
context of interreligious dialogue” as Rashied Omar puts it. Everyone thinks of him/herself as the 
pet of God. Anant Rambachan points to this fact as something disturbing also in the Hindu 
tradition, that there would be a hierarchical outlook of higher truths and a "lower truth or 
standpoint". "Other traditions and viewpoints are accepted, but only within the general framework 
that they grow towards and will arrive at one’s own position... Lower truths are partial and 
incomplete.” Elliot Dorff tells us about the embittering conflicts within the Jewish community. To 
be related to the Divine or the Absolute is exalting but seems also to lead to its very antonym. The 
most powerful expressions of praise, of love of the divine, of discipleship seem also to contain the 
seed of contempt of the other. "There is a sense in which any scripture, of whatever religion, is 
confessional, and to that extent exhibits an in-built intolerance of other ways of being and 
believing. At best, all scriptures tend to interpret others and their beliefs from within a world-view 


that is peculiarly their own’. 


Where are we in relation to each other? Are we we and do you remain the other? Expressions 
such as the one attributed to the Hasidic Rabbi of Kotzk announce themselves: "If I am I, because 
I am I, and you are you because you are you, then I am I and you are you. But if I am I because 
you are you, and you are you, because I am I, then I am not I and you are not you.” Can I be I 
independently of you? Martin Buber seems to contradict the Rabbi of Kotzk, adding another 
dimension to the question of the other, saying that I am accomplished in relation to you, that there 
is a real symmetry between the I and the Thou, where you and I are mutually responsible for each 
other. And Emmanuel Lévinas adds yet another point of view: The other is as an other not only 
an alter ego: he or she is that which I cannot be. And as such, he or she is indispensable for my 
own being. 


Other interpretations of the other could be added in our attempts to make such sense of religious 
plurality, that it, as Rashied Omar puts it, "relates to the quality of religious co-existence between 
the diverse religions within a specific context”, incorporating "pluralism into our very notion of 
a religious tradition (intrinsic pluralism)". 


2. Time has come for us to put our heads together 


The many religiously fuelled conflicts in the world, the migration of peoples between countries 
and continents, the proliferation of new religious movements, the rise of various forms of 
fundamentalism point to a crucial need for positive inter-religious relations. There are many 
examples of good and positive interreligious relations, but they are in comparison with other 
aspects in the one world of ours, such as the technological and economic aspects, lacking behind. 
It is as Kelly Jensen writes: "As we become a planet more interdependent and as our technology 
moves us even faster in that direction, the links between humanity cannot remain only non- 
personal.” We need to cultivate these links between us as persons of different faiths and traditions. 
We call it dialogue and it is a particular kind of communication which stretches and hopefully 
reaches beyond tolerance to appreciation. 


*Wesley Ariarajah: Reading the Bible in a pluralistic context, Ecumenical Review no 51 1/1999, p.6 
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We come together as people of different faiths and traditions at least for two reasons. I think it 
was Kenneth Cragg who once said that a Christian should, when reading the Bible, always 
imagine the Muslim neighbour attentive to what the Christian is reading and how it is understood. 
It has equally been said that a Christian preacher should always imagine a Jew present in church 
listening to the sermon. Focusing on Christian theology, I think it is fair to say that our theology 
has mostly been formulated in isolation from the other or over against the other. The question is 
if these theological constructs can remain the only notions in our being, which are never to be 
challenged. Wesley Ariarajah writes in his contribution: "The problem here for me was that 
plurality made no difference to the church. It lives in a make-belief world of its own - that it is 
the group that has all the answers to the questions of life; that it has only one primary mandate, 
namely, to preach the Gospel, and that one day "every knee shall bow and every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord.” Religious plurality knocks today at the doors of the study, where 
theological claims are formulated and written. What we see with our eyes and feel in our hearts 
in our encounter with people of other faiths tell us something important. We engage with people 
of other faiths and are more than once overwhelmed by our encounters. Kenneth Cracknell tells 
us about his life as a missionary with the Igbo people in Nigeria, when he had to ask himself: 
“Why then did African people know so much about God before even the white missionaries came? 
Why had these great and good people so much to teach me about life in community with nature, 
with the ancestors, and with one’s fellows?” Our experience tells us that God is as much with 
them as God is with me. There is truth and wisdom in their teachings, and love and holiness in 
their living, like any wisdom, insight, knowledge, love and holiness that may be found among 
Christians. Sung-Hee Lee-Linke articulates our discovery: “The religious life of this world could 
inno way be explained by the dogmatics of one religion.” 


Time has come for us to put our heads together. There is among many a sense of a new 
possibility, for Christians may be similar to the discovery, which once prompted the ecumenical 
movement. Some Christians today, through their encounters in our religiously plural world with 
people of different faiths, are discovering that the ecumenical movement must reach “beyond the 
Christocentric movement and into an ecumenism of plurality” as Kelly Jensen phrases it. 


Wilfred Cantwell Smith compares the demands on theologians today with the demands that for 
long time have been put on scientists and philosophers. "The time will soon be with us when 
theologians who attempt to work out their position unaware that they do so as members of a 
world community in which other theologians, equally intelligent, equally devout, equally moral, 
are Hindus, Buddhists and Muslims, and others; unaware that their readers are likely perhaps to 
be Buddhists, or to have Muslim husbands, or Hindu colleagues - such theologians will be as out 
of date as is one who attempts to construct an intellectual position unaware that Aristotle and 
Kant have thought about the world, or unaware that the earth is a minor planet in a galaxy that 
is vast only by terrestrial standards”.* This workshop organised by a Christian organisation, the 
WCC, and where the majority of the participants are Christians of various confessions, is in a way 
an attempt to address relevant issues, not in splendid isolation but in a company of some Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jewish and Muslim friends. 


—<x«aq hClUlemlml 


°W.C. Smith, p.128 
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There are certain givens in our world today that cannot be eclipsed in our thinking. As people of 
faith the religiously plural world is from this time on and irrevocably a constituting part that 
requires our attention in a new way. Rashied Omar puts it in this way: “We need to incorporate 
pluralism into our very notion of a religious tradition.” This quotation is taken from the experience 
of interreligious work in post-apartheid South Africa but it could as well be a universal 
experience. Rashied Omar would like the inter-religious movement to transcend the “extrinsic 
motivations on which interfaith solidarity is sought. It appears always to be external factors, for 
example, the need to fight crime or lead the moral reconstruction program of our country or do 
damage control after provocative attacks on members of another faith community by one or other 
radical faction, which provide the impetus for interfaith co-operation. In order for the 
inter-religious movement to become self-propelling and mature, we need to find intrinsic reasons 
from within our own faith commitments for promoting good relations with people of other 
religions.” 


The second reason seems to contradict what I have just quoted, but a closer look will, I hope 
show that this is not the case. We need to put our heads together because we know that there is 
an increasing complexity of religious diversity in the world which highlights also the destructive 
nature of religions and which shapes the contexts. Wesley Ariarajah used to say that interreligious 
dialogue is not an ambulance but a tool in prophylactic health education, a toothbrush to avoid 
dental caries. We need to begin to find space for pluralism in our own tradition and we need to 
see that the ecumenical principle of Lund, Sweden, becomes an interreligious principle: that which 
we can do together we should not do separately. There is a need for a deeper understanding of 
religion as a dynamic of human experiences of transcendence. We often tend do go it alone. I 
remember Ali Ashgar Engineer, a leading Indian Muslim scholar and activist, who as a guest to 
an ecumenical gathering in Seoul on Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Creation, asked me 
whether Christians really believed that there was a particular Christian peace, Christian justice and 
Christian concern for the integrity of creation. That which we can do together we need not do 
separately. A consultation organised by our office in 1993 formulated issues that needed our 
particular attention. I will quote from it and you will see that it is a natural interreligious agenda: 


We need new understandings of the diversity of religion-culture relationships, especially as 
experienced by religious communities in two-thirds of the world; 


We need an analysis of the religion-politics matrix within a commitment to the poor and the 
liberation of the oppressed. We need common action to open up relations with others, specifically 
in order to answer the call for social justice; 


We need a dialogue with secular disciplines of thought and socio-anthropological analysis in 
examination of human religious experience. 


We need ethics of non-violent protest against destructive uses of religions and participation in a 
contemporary search for a shared ethical foundation for religious co-operation, especially around 
issues of human rights, social justice, peace and ecological concerns; 


At the recent WCC Assembly, held in Harare, one of the features was the so-called Padare, a 


Shona word for market place. Here various groups, organisations and individuals were given the 
possibility to offer their ideas, issues, and concerns to the wider public of the Assembly. There 
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were women’s groups, peace organisations, Bible societies, and groups dealing with questions 
of sexual orientation. Hundreds of seminars, discussions, exhibits, plays, workshops opened up 
an array of issues and concerns. Among them, our Office on Interreligious Relations offered eight 
sessions on dialogue and interreligious relations. Our intention was originally to have bilateral 
dialogues: Christians and Jews on the Bible, Christians and Muslims on civil law and sharia etc. 
As the invited Hindu, Jewish, Muslim, Buddhist, Sikh and African traditionalist guests met to 
prepare for the Assembly, the consensus grew among us that we present our concerns in an 
interreligious way. And so we ended up presenting from an interreligious perspective issues, 
concerns and subjects such as ‘The Ultimate in a world of religious plurality’; ‘Globalisation and 
the future of religions’; ‘My God, your God, our God or no God? How the encounter with people 
of other faiths can be spiritually transformative’; ‘Human Rights and Minorities’; ‘Religion fuelling 
conflict or fostering peace’. 


3. We think that in dealing with the questions of religious plurality it is good to do so from 
a multi-disciplinary way, not only to get the theological aspects right, if this is possible, but 
to see religious plurality as it is, an expression of our life, our life together. 


I think it is fair to say that those of us, who from a Christian perspective have been working in 
interfaith relations and dialogue sometimes took for granted that our Muslim, Jewish, Hindu or 
Buddhist counterparts also were our counterparts as theologians. One Christian theologian met 
a Hindu theologian. Our counterparts were kind enough to enter our turf and tried as much as they 
could to oblige our theological needs. We learned in dialogue as we went on, that there is more 
to life than theology. We articulated this in the WCC following the Assembly in Canberra by 
emphasising interreligious relations, calling ourselves the Office on Interreligious Relations. This 
office addresses the questions of people of many different faiths, living and working together, 
sharing a common life and the struggle for justice, peace, human rights and other issues that 
concern society as a whole. Traci West tells us that her most meaningful encounters with issues 
of religious diversity have in fact been intertwined with racial and gender tensions. Her story made 
me think of Emst Simon’s dilemma, with which I think many of us can identify: “The people I can 
pray with, I can't talk to, and the people I can talk to, I can't pray with”. 


This workshop is a tentative response to how we could operate. The value of the theological 
reflection cannot be underestimated and must continue, but another dimension is added, the 
interreligious theological reflection. Because we are many who have the same experience as Anant 
Rambachan, when he says: “It is only ignorance of other traditions or the refusal to be challenged 
by their claims which enables one to explain away religious pluralism by the naive conclusion that 
one’s own tradition is true to the nature of God and that all others are false. Such an answer is too 
simplistic for those of us who have cultivated meaningful relationships with people of other faiths.” 


The very concept theology has been widened and deepened much through the contribution of 
women, the poor, the marginalised and oppressed. Yoti Sahi opens doors to engagement of the 
senses with theology: “Theology, which is concerned with rational, discursive ideas, contained or 
articulated by words, always tries to set limits on concepts, tailoring them to fit within set, or 
proscribed limits, like the proverbial “straight jacket”. In contrast to this kind of theology, I would 
like to present a visual theology, which I would term 7heography. Such a discipline would be 
more concerned with the flow of ideas, their interconnectedness, rather than their limitation within 
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rational boundaries. Part of the reason why religious systems of thought have tended to suspect 
the power of the image, is precisely its lack of rational definition. What does an image mean? It 
is impossible to put it down in words. To articulate it in a verbal way, is simply to narrate its 
possible meanings, to unveil its many layers, by telling stories, which help us to explore its 
different dimensions. Images, Paul Ricoeur once said, are not the product of conscious thought. 
Rather they give rise to thought.” Stephen Warner expresses the width and depth of religion in the 
following way: “In .. aesthetically powerful experiences, I have seen other people-- people I knew, 
some I loved-- appear to be lifted out of themselves, to be joined with something greater than 
themselves, to speak in the language of moral conviction, communal awareness, and personal 
centeredness. I am convinced I have seen the experience of true religion in people religiously 
different from me.” Plurality is more than religious. Krzysztof Skuza illustrates how the Hebrew 
language itself transported him into a world of deepened faith and how a Jewish-Christian worship 
opened new dimensions. 


This workshop would like to be inter-disciplinary, a meeting-place in cross-reference, where 
participants are invited to expand on how religious plurality affects them in their work and 
thinking, coming at it from various perspectives. 


These different perspectives should facilitate our exchange on the significance of religious 
plurality. We should not be romantic and naive about religious plurality. Religious plurality 
becomes problematic, when the religious manifold is turned into a facile and simplistic unity. This 
happens in many interreligious gatherings: ‘We are all the same. Beyond everything all is harmony 
and bliss’. The meaning is well intended but is it true? Christine Lienemann emphasises that 
religious plurality should not be viewed from a perspective above all religions and sees how the 
acceptance of religious plurality could in fact spark off counter-reactions in confessionalism and 
religious fundamentalism as a bulwark against perceived relativism. It is obvious that we have 
different experiences. Where Stephen Warner sees religious plurality in the US strengthening 
religious institutions, Christine Lienemann sees (maybe from a European perspective) religious 
plurality affecting people in less positive ways: religious indifference and a lack of religious 
orientation. 


4. Historically the challenges of religious plurality have been an issue within the WCC, 
obliging the WCC to rethink theology. One such example is the statement from Baar (1990). 


The former Dialogue sub-unit brought to the Seventh Assembly in Canberra the document 
"Religious Plurality, Theological Perspectives and Affirmations" from Baar, Switzerland, where 
in January 1990 some thirty theologians, Orthodox, Catholic, Protestant, met to interpret the 
theological significance of religious plurality. The consultation was called to give some theological 
considerations to the urgency of dialogue. There was a need to express respect and, where 
possible, affirmation of the religious experience of the other. Recognising that God can and does 
act in saving ways other than the one we know, offered an interpretation of the Christian claim, 
rooted in Scripture and tradition, that Jesus is unique and the Christian conviction that Jesus and 
his life has universal significance. 


The document "Religious Plurality, Theological Perspectives and Affirmations" of Baar dealt with 
religious plurality and christological thinking from a pneumatological perspective, thereby 
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emphasising the Assembly Theme: "Come Holy Spirit, Renew the Whole Creation!" Although the 
Assembly in Canberra for various reasons (the Gulf War being one major reason, demanding 
ther an emphasis on interreligious relations than on a theology of religions) did not after all enter 
into the heart of the matter of religious plurality, it did underline the necessity that the question 
ought to remain an object of study and reflection of the WCC. With the restructuring of the WCC 
in 1992, interreligious dialogue was bifurcated, aiming at a strengthening of interreligious relations 
gssuch and on the other hand, attempting a missiological reflection on the theological significance 
ofother faiths. An inter-unit co-operation would then be able to bring into inter-action actual 
experiences of interreligious relations and a thrust of present missiological thinking on religious 
plurality. For various reasons this did not happen. Kenneth Cracknell has written about this 
document elsewher, that it virtually disappeared from the face of the earth, at least the ecumenical 
earth. I have unearthed it and would like to share some excerpts of the document with you. 


We see the plurality of religious traditions as both the result of the manifold ways in which 
God has related to peoples and nations as well as a manifestation of the richness and 
diversity of humankind. We affirm that God has been with them in their seeking and 
finding, that where there is truth and wisdom in their teachings, and love and holiness in 
their living, this like any wisdom, insight, knowledge, love and holiness that is found 
among us is the gift of the Holy Spirit. (II para. 4). 


We are clear, therefore, that a positive answer must be given to the question raised in the 
Guidelines on Dialogue (1979 ) "is it right and helpful to understand the work of God 
outside the Church in terms of the Holy Spirit" (para. 23). We affirm unequivocally that 
God the Holy Spirit has been at work in the life and traditions of peoples of living faiths. 


Further we affirm that it is within the realm of the Holy Spirit that we may be able to 
interpret the truth and goodness of other religions and distinguish "the things that differ" 
so that our "love may abound more and more, with knowledge and all discernment" 
(Phil. 1: 9-10). 


We also affirm that the Holy Spirit, the Interpreter of Christ and of our own Scriptures 
(Jn. 14:26) will lead us to understand afresh the deposit of the faith already given to us, 
and into fresh and unexpected discovery of new wisdom and insight, as we learn more 
from our neighbours of other faiths. (IV. paras. 2.3 and 4). 


5. In preparation for this workshop we have found three areas reflecting the contributions 
and would like to engage in an initial exploration, thrashing out some of the aspects of 
religious plurality. 


Religious plurality is a reality. What are the resources in our own faith to meet religious plurality? 
Are we in our religious traditions coping with religious plurality? What are the problems that we 
face? 


Our religions are facing two different forces demanding a response. One is secularisation, which 
is perceived mostly as a threat or a strain on religion. The other is globalisation, which sometimes 
seems to embrace or encircle us against our own wish. What difference do secularisation and 
globalisation make to our own self-understanding? 
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Are there resources in our religious traditions to go beyond theological doctrine, helping us to 
build community in the midst of plurality? And if there are theological differences, are there ways 
we can advance? Are there ways we have not explored in full so far: aesthetic, art, liturgy, ethic, 
a common struggle for justice? Could we find new entry-points here? 


6. Can we say something together on religious plurality? 


We have come together as individuals. We are not sent out to represent anyone. We are not a 
balanced gathering of so and so many from the South, from the North, men, women, youth, 
confessions or religious traditions. We are persons, who have a stake in interreligious relations 
and dialogue. We can neither exhaust the issues of religious plurality nor can we express ourselves 
in a language that would be acceptable to everyone in our religious community. We could maybe 
make sense of the fact that it matters to us that that there are Jews and Christians and Muslims 
and Hindus and Buddhists and people of good will. It is obvious from our contributions that we 
can go beyond that which Traci West rightly calls “mechanisms of pseudo or symbolic inclusion”. 
I hope we could in some way begin reflecting on what it might mean for us to have a sense of 
belonging together in spite of difference and diversity. 


# 


Meeting of Christian Study Centers on Christian-Muslim Relations 


A meeting of Christian Centers specialized in the Study of Islam and Chnistian-Muslim relations 
was held at Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A., October 17-18. It is the second since 1996 where the 
WCC took the initiative of facilitating contacts and exchanges between the said centers. The 
meeting discussed, in concrete terms, cooperation in the areas of research, curricula, faculty and 


student exchange. The main outcome was to create an information coordination service, provided 


by the Henry Martyn Institute in Hyderabad, India, with the support of the WCC. 
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World Council of Churches 


Report of a Consultation What Difference Does Religious Plurality Make? 
Bossey Ecumenical Institute 
17 - 22 April 1999 


Introduction 


Under the auspices of the Office on Interreligious Relations of the World Council of Churches, 
twenty one men and women from five faith traditions and from four of the five continents 
gathered in Chateau Bossey, Switzerland, to address one of the crucial issues of our time: how are 
we to live together in a world which is becoming increasingly aware of its religious diversity? We 
met at time of the tragedy playing itself out in the Balkans as well of countless other unresolved 
conflicts in our deeply troubled world. In many of these situations, issues of religion and culture 
are contributing factors. We also live in a world where one is increasingly likely to find young 
people marrying across the old religious lines, children being educated alongside their fellows who 
come from quite different religious backgrounds; students, workers, and sadly, countless refugees 
are moving from their homeland to other parts of the world. Few indeed are the countries or 
regions which are untouched by the processes of migration. To be sure, some parts of the world 
have always known religious diversity, but tragically, are experiencing renewed and sometimes 
even more bitter interreligious conflicts. 


For nearly thirty years the World Council of Churches has been concerned about such matters, 
having set up its Sub-Unit on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies in 1971, 
whose work led to the production of the Guidelines on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and 
Ideologies in 1979. Many other programmes of the WCC have helped Christians to understand 
and respond to religious pluralism. The programme on My Neighbour's Faith and Mine begun in 
1984 led to the Baar Declaration; Theological Perspectives on Plurality in 1990. 


In 1991 the Office on Interreligious Relations replaced the Dialogue Sub Unit, maintaining 
relationships with people of the world's faith communities at many different levels, and with many 
regional consultations. Representatives of different faith communities have participated at the 
WCC Assemblies in Canberra in 1991 and most recently in Harare in 1998. The result of this 
constant attention to building relationships of trust and immense goodwill among leaders of world 
faith communities made it possible for members of the Jewish, Buddhist, Hindu and Muslim 
communities to meet with Christians of many backgrounds at Bossey to ponder afresh the 
significance of religious plurality as we move into the new millennium. Sharing in the consultation 
were one an artist, another a musician and liturgist, another a sociologist. There were teachers of 
ethics and philosophy, professors of Hinduism, Judaism and African Religions, two Buddhists 
nuns, an imam and his wife, as well as Christian theologians and missiologists. We were glad also 
that we were meeting in Bossey, a place famous since 1945 for inter-Christian dialogue and 
ecumenical reconciliation. We spent five days in intense conversation and now offer this report as 
the record of our findings. We hope that it will be seen to have its own authority, and that it will 
enable many other similar conversations to go forward in all parts of the world. 
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Methods and Procedures 


After listening to each other's stories and visions in some depth, we considered the following three 
groups of questions: 


"Religious Plurality is a reality. What are the resources in our own faith to meet religious 
plurality? Are we in our religious traditions coping with religious plurality? What are the problems 
that we face?" 


"Our religions are facing two different forces demanding a response. One is secularization which 
is perceived as a threat or a strain on religion. The other is globalization which sometimes seems 
to encircle us or embrace us against our own wish. What difference do secularization and 
globalization make to our own self-understanding?" 


"Are there in our religious traditions resources to go beyond theological doctrine, helping us to 
build community in the midst of plurality? And if there are theological differences, are there ways 
we can advance? Are there ways we so far have not explored in full: aesthetic, art, liturgy, ethics, 
a common struggle for justice? Could we here find new entry-points?" 


In our responses we affirmed the following propositions : 
Resources for Responding to Religious Plurality 


Religious plurality is a worldwide reality. All religious traditions have to come to terms with this. 

In our discussions we identified many resources in our scriptures, as yet unexplored, to use in 
religiously plural situations. Our traditions and stories may also carry elements which are 
particularly important in the education of young people. The discussions among us, exploring the 
nature of truth and divergence in religious doctrines, indicated that all of us can share in 
understanding how other traditions work. Our greatest resource however, is that of human 
experience. Personal contacts have inherently the power to transform. This experience frees 
people to meet each other on an equal level, presenting abundant opportunities to dispel the 
thickest and highest walls of theology. It is in such meeting that we as religious communities may 
not only be enabled to engage in inter-faith dialogue, but may also discover avenues for 
contributing to political peace. 


We want to move beyond tolerance to the creation of a new framework, which 

facilitates trust formed through relationship with others. Religious diversity is the fact; religious 
pluralism is what we can do with it. In many religious traditions, the idea of building this new 
framework has, however, been superseded by political conflict. We heard many stories, too, of 
how acts of bigotry and fanaticism-in one part of the world had immediate repercussions in 
another country or region. 


In such situations, one of our goals must be that we should be able to plead the cause of the other 
tradition without simultaneously losing our own identity. There is frequently a danger that we 
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become so alienated from our own tradition and community that we lose our credibility as 
catalysts for change. 


Equally, we must not be so concerned with convergence that we gloss over essential differences. 
It is of the essence of religious pluralism that we allow the other person to be truly other. "If you 
are saying the same thing as me, I do not have much to learn from you." The other one may 


become the means by which I appreciate my own faith better: "We need to know the other to 
know ourselves." 


It is thus of very great importance to allow the other traditions their own self-understandings of 


mission and witness. We would only ask that all expressions of mission be thoroughly ethical and 
courteous. 


We noted from our own experience in Bossey how important it was that dialogue should take 
place between all communities. We benefited continually from listening to Hindu-Buddhist, 
Jewish-Buddhist, Jewish-Muslim, Buddhist-Hindu, Muslim-Buddhist, and Muslim-Hindu 
interactions as well as the dialogue between the Christian traditions and the other faith 
communities 


As we talked, we often found that one tradition is prepared to admit its guilt with regard to its 
behaviour towards people of another faith. We discussed how all traditions have within them 
elements that call for repentance. We need not rejoice too much in our neighbour's contrition, for 
it may be that we need also to apologize. 


Secularism and Globalization 


We recognized that all religious traditions live within a worldwide movement that is sometimes 
designated "Secularism" (We preferred this term to "Secularization"). 


"Secularism" may mean any of the following: 

1. Religious freedom; 2. Overcoming clerical power; 3. Disestablishment whereby there is no 
Official national religion; 4. Non-involvement of individuals in religious institutions; 5. Unbelief 
Or agnosticism; 6. Lack of moral values or ideological underpinning for moral values, 
materialism; 7. Lack ofa prayer life; 8. Emerging new religious forms of secularism, including 
materialism and consumerism, in which the shopping malls, museums, concert halls, art galleries, 
Or sports arenas have become the new temples. These come to be seen as new routes to 
transcendence. 


We affirm that it is a mistake to believe that only in modern times does secularism stand outside 
religion as a threat to religion. Rather, secularism has always interacted with the various religious 
traditions throughout their histories, and has often added to the richness of religious experience 
and understanding. Thus, the medieval rationalist philosophers in Jewish, Christian and Muslim 
traditions borrowed heavily from Aristotle. Science has affected religious understanding of the 
universe significantly, challenging religious explanations of the universe and adding to our sense 
of the awesomeness of it all. 
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Sometimes religious concepts are used as handmaidens or instruments of secularism as the 
religious traditions are coopted to drive secular goals and thereby loses their critical voice. 
Religious texts may be, and have been used to validate and even exalt greed or war. 


One pervasive result of secularism is that religious traditions can no longer just assume that 
people will have religious commitment and be involved in religious institutions. Instead, religious 


ergneaes must explain and argue for religious convictions and take steps to attract people to 
them. 


Globalization 


The term "globalization" equally has many elements of meaning in it. It may refer to the cultural 
domain, for none of us can any longer assume that our own culture is the only viable form of 
existence. It may refer to economic circumstances in which powerful economic forces in the 
U.S.A., Japan, Europe and the Pacific Rim dominate world markets. We now recognize that no 
nation governs its own economic sphere. We are all interdependent. 


Globalization also refers to worldwide communications. English has become the universal 
language, imposed on the rest of the world. E-mail, faxes, and the telephone make it possible for 
individuals and governments to communicate instantaneously across the world. The photograph 
of the Earth from the moon graphically demonstrated that we are "one global village." 


Globalization also refers to a universalization of a value system, whereby a secular world-view is 
privileged. Rationality and Darwinism are entrenched in our self-understanding and in the 
education of our children. Therefore, certain nations that have developed the tools of secularism 
(especially technology) have come to dominate other nations economically and even increasingly 
culturally. 


We may also note that globalization has happened over the last two hundred years, with 
increasing force and rapidity in the last four decades. It also has the potential for negative 
consequences, as, for example, the deculturation of the peoples of the world. It makes the 
economic playing field less level and therefore raises issues of justice and oppression. 


Globalization can, however, have positive consequences, such as spreading beneficial knowledge 
in enabling people from diverse backgrounds and places to communicate with each other and 
equipping peoples to benefit from a worldwide economy. 


There are three possible stances of religious traditions in the face of these phenomena. One may 
be to isolate oneself and one's community from these changes and hope that these phenomena will 
pass, leaving the community unchanged. Or, religious communities may seek to equip individuals 
to be agents of change through their religious formation; Religious communities may also be 
instrumental in bringing about social change. 
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Religious traditions as positive forces 


We note that many religious traditions do have elements which clearly mandate action to improve 
the world. From the Hindu traditions we highlight the ideal of lokasangraha, striving for the 
welfare of the world and the description of the virtuous person in the Bhagavadgita as one who 
rejoices in the well-being of others. From Buddhist traditions we lift up the concept of 


compassion as exemplified in the bodhisattva tradition, and the idea of the 'Pure Land’ in which 


5 


there is no political and economic exploitation or ecological abuse. Judaism speaks about 
establishing the Reign of God, mending the world (tikkun olam); the hoped-for days of the 


Messiah and being "a light to the nations". Christianity speaks of the kingdom or reign of God, of 


discipling the nations in the justice of Jesus, of God's preferential treatment of the poor, the 
hungry and the oppressed (Matthew 25) and of God's mission to the world. Islam understands 
Jihad in the sense of advocating social and political change. We note the importance of the 
“jihad-al-akbar’, the greatest jihad, the struggle to change oneself. 


Given a new consciousness of the ways in which we are influenced by our national as well as our 
religious identities, religious people have the potential to maximize the benefits of globalization. 
For example all religious traditions proclaim peace as the ultimate goal and help to show us that 
the enemy is to be treated with dignity in defeat. Religious traditions provide a variety of 
rationales for aiding the needy and can provide resources to help us discern when and how to 
intervene in helping the poor. Religious concepts can help us accept the variety among peoples 
(in Christianity, Koinonia, where there are to be no distinctions regarding race, gender, economic 
status; in Buddhism, compassion to all sentient beings; the Jewish “Blessing of God” for making 
people different). There are resources in most religious traditions to help engage with the 
ecological crisis. 


New Entry-Points 


As we explored the entry-points that may offer ways to advance inter-religious dialogue, we were 
aware of two facts. First, each religious tradition, both within itself and in relation to others, has 
its own multiple particularities, and thus calls for a variety of entry-points. 


Secondly, there is a variety in the nature of the context of each inter-religious situation. While one 
has a particular combination of religions, others may be different. This also calls for a multiplicity 
of entry points. 


The following may be seen as entry-points other than theological doctrine: 


1. Proverbs and Stories: Our understanding and appreciation of the "other" is enhanced in the 
narrating and the hearing of proverbs and stories. 


2. Dance: Meditative or liturgical dance was recognized as a possible entry-point for 


inter-religious relations. It is prevalent in most religious traditions and may bring people to a 
new sense of community. African, Korean, and other dance practices were mentioned as 


examples. 
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b) 


Cc) 


Meditative practices and movements within Buddhist and Hindu religious traditions can also 


serve as resources for building community. It was noted that in these practices clear spiritual 
direction might be needed. 


Images and Symbols: As we discussed this area as an entry point for community building, we 
became aware of the major division between traditions which promote images and symbols as 
natural and helpful ways of expressing one's religiosity and those which envision them as 
bordering on and leading to idolatry. This meant that images become sources of dispute over 
theological doctrine rather than entry-points that go beyond theological doctrine. We 
discussed the various meanings of the term "image" and found that we were operating with 
different levels of meaning. There are some for whom the word "image" means "idol" and that 
can promote a negative understanding of the role of images in spiritual life. The following 
three points became clear to us. 


There are traditions that highlight "hearing" as the primary mode of encountering God and 
thus prefer "word" to "image." There are others who privilege "seeing" as a way of meeting 
God and thus prefer "image" over "word." These two positions need to be recognized and 
acknowledged in our dialogue. These two positions need, as well, to be questioned and 
challenged in light of one another. While one can discover such polarized views of "word" and 
"image" in our context, we should also acknowledge that many view "word" and "image" as 
overlapping one another, and in such a view "word" itself can and does function as "image." 


We need to be aware of the tragic side of our religious history in which traditions that 
believed in the primacy of the "word" decried the use of images by other traditions and went 
on to destroy them. For example, some of the Muslim invaders and rulers, and some of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic missionary groups had systematically decried and destroyed 
the images of Hindu worship. 


If at all one sees the images and symbols as entry-points, a deep and sincere appreciation of 
images is required of all partners in dialogue. If such an appreciative stance is lacking, we will 
be back to our heated debate about theological doctrine. 


Liturgy: We acknowledge the variety of meanings the word "liturgy" has within the Christian 
tradition. While some view liturgy as a set and/or written order of worship, others see it as 
synonymous with any worship. Furthermore, people of other religious traditions use words 
like puja, chanting of sutras, which do not imply the same meaning as liturgy in the Christian 
tradition. Yet one can say that liturgies and worship patterns of various religions operate with 
a creative tension between individual and corporate forms of worship and between informal 
and formal ways of worship. We are sadly aware that quite often liturgy functions as a source 
of division and alienation rather than points of collaboration and community, and that, at 
times, liturgies of particular traditions need to be honored and respected by offering them the 
private space they need. Therefore we need to generate liturgies that offer hospitality and 
celebrate diversity. Yet such a generative activity is often difficult because liturgy, in one 
sense, is a visualization of theology. Another important aspect to our liturgical experiences is 
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that we, in fact, participate in the wider liturgy of all humans when we are participating in our 
own particular form of worship. In other words, when a Christian is celebrating the Eucharist, 
is not he or she at the same time conscious of and celebrating with the Hindus, Muslims, Jews, 
Buddhists and others who are also in worship, though separated by time, space, and form? 


Having noted the above said features, we suggest two distinct moves in the direction of using 
liturgy as entry-points in the building of community. These moves preclude any attempt to 
come up with a "common" liturgy which people of various religious traditions can enter into 
with comfort and ease. Such a liturgy will satisfy none and will only ignite unnecessary 
theological debates. Some Christians may incorporate rituals, readings, and hymnic traditions 
from another religion in their own liturgy and worship, e.g. adopting readings from Hindu and 
other Scriptures as additional readings in their worship. This move has not gone without 
controversy. This is an area that calls for further exploration, especially in relation to the 
status of one's own scriptures in the context of other scriptures. 


People may be invited to participate in one another's liturgy and worship. Such an invitation 
should be aware of the fact that many (at least within the Christian tradition) are afraid of the 
possibility of syncretism and uncritical compromise in such participation. Therefore people 
should be encouraged to participate to the level and limit within which they feel comfortable 
and not compromised. Individuals should be given the freedom to define and determine their 
own limits to participation. This allows people to enter into the spirituality of the "other", 
where some may be spiritually enhanced by such experiences. Some find such participation as 
an expression of solidarity with the other and as a source for expanding their own vision of 
God, for bringing the riches of the other's tradition into their own, and for learning methods of 
spiritual discipline, assisting them in their own faith-journey. Yet another aspect of liturgy is 
its ability to function as protest to the existing reality and offer an alternative vision for the 
future of humanity. When one participates in another religion's liturgy or worship, one 1s 
engaging in that act of protest and vision. (On the issue of Interreligious Prayer, see also 
Interreligious Prayer, published by the Office of Interreligious Relations and Pontificium 
Consilium pro Dialogo Inter Religiones no. 98, 1998/2). 


. Music: Most people find music as an easier way of entering into religious traditions other than 
their own. Music, whatever the tradition may be, draws people into an experience of 
community and togetherness. People feel drawn to one another in powerful ways through 
music. While the melody may bring people together, the words could stand in the way of 
community building. For example, a Christian or Muslim may resist singing praise to Hindu 
divine forms such as Siva and Vishnu, and a Jew may find it difficult to join in the words of a 
music which include the name of Jesus Christ. 


. Ethics and Common Struggle for Justice: While we recognize the concern for justice as a 
fruitful and helpful entry for community building across religious boundaries, there are basic 
differences between the world-views of the various religions. We noted that there is a tension 
(though creative) between traditions, which see "perfection" as their goal and those which 
project "wholeness" as their end. While the former see the underside of life (injustice, 
suffering, and pain) as something to be eliminated, the latter sees the good and the evil as 
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parts of the whole. The former seems to opt for an “activist” ethics and the latter seems to 
choose a contemplative orientation to life. It is clear that there is a tension between the two. 

Yet both these approaches are to be affirmed as complementary to each other, and together 
they enable people of different religions to see acts of justice as entry points of community. 
We need, as well, to offer possibilities for one another to challenge and question the 
understandings of justice prevalent in our own individual traditions. 


One further point deserves our attention. In all the entry-points that we have discussed, there are 
underlying questions of justice in each. For example, in the use of images and symbols one may 
ask "whose symbols", "who decides which symbols to use?" "Who is affirmed and who is 
alienated through this symbol or image?" are questions to be addressed. Similarly, the area of 
music has its own set of questions and challenges. The various images, symbols, liturgies, and so 
on offer alternative visions of human wellbeing and may serve as acts of protest against the 
present situation of injustice and lack of peace. 


Resolutions: 


I) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


We call upon all communities of faith to redouble their efforts to enter into harmonious 
relationship with people of other faith commitments and where possible to give guidance to 
their own members in interfaith relationships. To all Christian communities we commend 
once again the use of the WCC Guidelines on Dialogue [1979]. 


As we build relationships of trust and friendship, we ask for new understandings and new 
commitments which go beyond bare tolerance into acceptance and mutual support of 
traditions of faith other than our own. We must always seek such contexts of trust and 
friendship in order to allow mutual challenging and questioning. 


We call upon scholars, theologians, teachers and leaders in every faith community to discover 
and interpret those elements in their scriptures, traditions, and common life, which enable 
interreligious understanding. We ask for new and deliberate initiatives within all communities 
to teach these resources.to their members, especially to the young. 


We invite all communities of faith to produce statements which indicate their understandings 
of the significance of religious pluralism. We commend afresh to Christian communities of the 
world the study and appropriation of the Baar declaration, Religious Pluralism: Theological 
Perspectives and Affirmations (1990). 

(Current Dialogue no. 19/1999; http://www. wcc.coe.org/wcec/what/interreligious/index-e. html) 


We call upon social scientists, lawyers and ethicists of all faith communities to study together 
the issues raised by secularism and globalization. We ask that as they work with the kind of 
mutual understanding and trust which we have experienced here, they give most serious 
attention to justice issues that arise within our traditions, especially those of race, gender, 
ethnicity, violence, war, poverty and ecology. 
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6) We ask that poets, the artists and the musicians of the religious traditions be given adequate 


resources to discover together new ways of relationships which go beyond words and 
propositions. 


7) We ask that the liturgists and worship leaders in all communities give serious attention to 
working on additional ‘liturgies of hospitality’ intended for multi-faith occasions in which 
people not of their own tradition may participate. These new forms may well be for rites of 
passage and for festivals. 


8) In all these actions we suggest the adoption by religious communities of the so-called Lund 
principle of Christian ecumenism, that we should do together all that our consciences do not 
require that we do separately. 


9) We commend our style of being together as people of diverse faith commitments and suggest 
that many other groups come together in the same way to discuss these and similar issues. 





| Robert Traer: 

| Quest for Truth. 

| Critical Reflections on Interfaith Cooperation 
_ Davies Group; Aurora, Colorado, 1999, 202 p. 


A collection of essays written by the former General Secretary of the International Association for 
| Religious Freedom. The author argues that interfaith cooperation must be built on truth involving | 
| repentance, forgiveness and hope in order not to be reduced to a platform of religious 

| propaganda. 

_ A second part of the book reflects on the language used in interfaith programs. 

| A third part deals with international interfaith initiatives and the fourth part contains a couple of 

| essays on religion and religions. 
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torus 


2 Final Report 
“Religious Freedom, Community Rights and Individual Rights: 
a Christian-Muslim Perspective”. 


On 14-16 October 1999, 32 Muslims and Christians from 15 countries met at the Duncan Black 


Macdonald Center for the Study of Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations in Hartford, 
Connecticut, USA. 


Invited by the World Council of Churches’s Office on Inter-religious Relations and Dialogue, they 


discussed the theme: “Religious Freedom, Community Rights and Individual Rights: a Christian- 
Muslim Perspective”. 


The Consultation was part of a continued Christian-Muslim discussion on Religion, Law and 
Society that began less than ten years ago. It chose to focus on the thorny issues pertaining to 


religious freedom, including those that have re-emerged, in the last few years, as sensitive and 
even divisive. 


The participants were concerned with affirming the importance of enhancing and widening the 
scope of dialogue on religious freedom beyond a response by any one faith. They were invited to 
explore a Christian-Muslim approach, articulating common principles, guidelines for action and 
strategies of advocacy. 


The participants affirmed that the starting point for discussing religious freedom should be human 
situations, rather than theoretical principles. Questions of religious freedom are not simply 
theoretical issues but often involve great human suffering. Moreover, religious freedom must be 
viewed from within geographical and national contexts as well as from the viewpoint of universal 
principles. 


Such principles, and the considerations they imply, need to be repeatedly pondered as Christians 
and Muslims draw on the spiritual and ethical resources of their respective faith traditions. A 
common language on religious freedom must be developed through the search for a greater 
convergence on the questions of justice, human dignity and the respect of the Other. It is also 
reinforced by the ability of partners in dialogue to get involved, together, in a critical examination 
of the history and the present realities of Christian-Muslim relations. 


In this respect, there have been many encouraging and challenging attempts, during the three 
previous decades, at addressing the issue of religious freedom in a way that favors mutual 
recognition and building trust, instead of accusation, denigration or hostility. Such attempts 
emphasized equally the perspectives of both rights, and obligations. 


The Consultation took stock of these attempts and recognized particularly the relevance and value 
of the 1976 Chambésy statement “Christian Mission and Islamic Da’wah”. This statement issued 
by a Christian-Muslim conference, convened by the World Council of Churches, was a ground- 
breaking effort in addressing openly and wisely issues of mission, dialogue, religious freedom and 
relations between Muslims and Christians, past and present. It was concluded with an invitation 
to establish permanent structures with Christian and Muslim participation for the purpose of 
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“preventing or dealing with aberrations or violations of Muslim-Christian understanding by either 
party”. This recommendation was discussed in a number of subsequent encounters, but creating 
such a forum remains an unfinished task requiring concentrated efforts. 


Common affirmations 
The participants in the Consultation agreed to make the following common affirmations: 


— We affirm the importance of distinguishing between proselytism and witness, as the WCC has 
done within the Christian context, and emphasize the necessity to express an ethics of mission 
and da’wah to which both Christians and Muslims can agree (cf. Chambésy, “Christian 
Mission and Islamic Da’wah’). 


— Weagree that religious freedom implies freedom of conscience, living in accord with religious 
values, and recognizing cultural and religious diversity as basic to human reality. 


— We hold that the responsibility to recognize others’ freedom of conscience, both across the 
diversity of religious traditions and within one’s community, is inseparably connected with 
one’s own right to individual and collective expression of religious identity. 


— We are committed to dialogue as a way of raising awareness and educating each other. It is 
a means to bring about greater religious freedom through individual and institutional 
cooperation. It is crucial for teaching respect for others in the richness and diversity of their 
faiths. Issues and learnings addressed through dialogue with those outside one’s own 
religious tradition (inter-religious dialogue) must also be addressed through dialogue within 
one’s respective community (intra-religious dialogue). 


— We state that inequalities in power relations between religious communities must never be 
exploited to attract others to one’s own group. 


Towards a continued dialogue and active cooperation 


Participants at the Consultation underlined the centrality of Muslim-Christian work towards 
developing a common language on justice, human rights, human dignity, freedom, tolerance, 
respect, reciprocity, pluralism, citizenship, proselytism and witness. While much has been written 
and exchanged in this respect, more intentional effort is required to dissipate misunderstanding, 
challenge improper use of those terms in Christian and Muslim literature, and disseminate an 
agreed-upon approach to these complex realities. 


More specifically, the issue of religious freedom needs to be addressed, beyond any narrow 
definition, juridical or otherwise. It needs to be thoroughly examined in relations to the questions 
of : 

religion and culture 

religion and identity 

individual and community rights 

universal principles and local cultural values 

religious freedom and social or political justice 
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international aid programs and local religious and cultural sensitivities 
triangular relationship between religion, religious community, and the nation state. 


Other factors that need to be explored together are the politicization and manipulation of religion 
and the proper limits on freedom. Christians and Muslims need to be well informed about 
international law on religious freedom, where the concept of respect is rooted in that of human 
dignity. Muslims and Christians must assess critically the provisions of international law and allow 
their thinking to be challenged by it. 


Guidelines for Muslim-Christian cooperation 


The participants in the Consultation agreed to work on the elaboration of a set of Christian- 
Muslim guidelines or considerations on religious freedom, community rights and individual rights 
and obligations. In preparation for the drafting of a Christian-Muslim document for a wider use, 
an initial discussion identified, in general terms, some of these considerations and guidelines: 


— In accepting and respecting the diversity of religious expressions in the world, it is essential 
to make proper comparisons of similar issues, such as comparing religious ideals of one 
community with those of another and realities with realities. 


— While recognizing full liberty to convince and be convinced, dialogue should not be aimed at 
conversion but at sharing, challenging and being challenged. 


— Muslims and Christians should jointly produce materials to educate their communities on 
issues connected with religious freedom. Professionals should be trained to impart an inter- 
religious education in which students can come to understand and appreciate the faith of 
others. Universities can make a particular contribution toward fulfilling these goals. 


— Christians and Muslims should work together to promote a dialogue with secular human rights 
advocates and with proponents of exclusivist views within their respective religious traditions. 


Recommendations 


The Consultation concluded its work by recommending that Christians and Muslims involved in 
dialogue and cooperation in the area of religious freedom are called to: 


— Strive for a more equitable balance between women and men, both Christian and Muslim, in 
shaping all aspects of our common discourse on religious freedom. 


— Search for ways to communicate more effectively in order to contribute towards transforming 
attitudes at the grassroots. 


— Examine more carefully the role of the State in promoting or restricting religious freedom. 
— Seek an appropriate, mutually participatory forum to examine, promote and disseminate 
Muslim-Christian reflections on religious freedom, as well as on community and individual 


rights. 
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Report from a consultation on anti-Semitism 
in church and society 
Warsaw, 16-19 October 1999 


A paragraph, and particularly the last sentence, in the Ecumenical Considerations on 
Jewish-Christian Dialogue (WCC, 1983) could be seen as prompting the recently held 
consultation on “Churches and Societies in the Baltic Area on New Threats of anti- 
Semitism”, Warsaw 16-19 October 1999. It reads “The World Council of Churches 
Assembly at its first meeting in Amsterdam, 1948, declared: ‘We call upon the 
churches we represent to denounce anti-Semitism, no matter what its origin, as 
absolutely irreconcilable with the profession and practice of the Christian faith. Anti- 
Semitism is sin against God and man’. This appeal has been reiterated many times. 
Those who live where there is a record of acts of hatred against Jews can serve the 
whole Church by unmasking the ever-present danger they have come to recognise.” It 
is important to underline that a resolute position and stance against anti-Semitism is 
not a favour to be done to Jews. Anti-Semitism is, as someone has said, a Christian 
problem and not a Jewish problem. 


The presence of anti-Semitism cannot easily be explained. It is linked to political, 
economic and societal developments in many parts of Europe and has surfaced again 
within our societies, to some extent related to the upheavals in Europe of the last 
decade. 


Addressing the question of the presence of anti-Semitism in a particular society is 
sometimes met with quite a bit of defensiveness. No country likes to admit that anti- 
Semitism is alive and well in their midst. This is particularly the case in some of the 
countries of the former Soviet Union. Churches here are not an exception and some 
prefer to dodge the*issue. It was important in the planning of this consultation not to 
put anyone up against the wall, inviting a defensiveness, which is not constructive. It 
seemed important to find partners in the struggle against anti-Semitism instead of 
labelling this or that country as a haven for anti-Semitism. An intentional search for a 
partnership as to the context for the consultation was therefore a priority. The 
Theobalt network proved to be such a partner. 


Theobalt, a network of churches in the Baltic region for common reflection and the 
sharing of experiences regarding their role in society, meets every third or fourth year. 
In between gatherings of the full participation of the churches in the nine countries 
around the Baltic Sea, initiatives are taken to call smaller consultations or meetings on 
specific issues of concern to one or several churches within the region. 


Theobalt-conferences have been arranged in Visby on Gotland from the beginning of 
the 1980s. The new openness between the nations around the Baltic Sea after 1989 has 
made it easier and more urgent to meet. The churches in the area are in many ways 
facing the same challenges on the threshold of the new millennium, requiring renewed 
reflection on societal values and new possibilities for co-operation and exchange. 
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In many of the main folk church-traditions around the Baltic Sea there are - as a 
response to the appearance of anti-Semitism - documents and statements that deal with 
the basic theological and moral issues involved. This is the case for the Roman 
Catholic Church with the Vatican II-documents Nostra Aetate and several subsequent 
documents and statements. Although there are no documents from Orthodox churches 
in the Baltic region, there are some statements by the Patriarch of Moscow and other 
church leaders. For the member churches of the World Council of Churches there is 
the statement from the Amsterdam Assembly as well as the ‘Ecumenical 
Considerations on Jewish-Christian Dialogue’, a letter by Emilio Castro to the 
churches in Europe addressing new threats of anti-Semitism (1990) and the Central 
Committee- document ‘Jewish-Christian dialogue beyond Canberra ‘91’(1992). 


In a joint effort, the desk on Jewish-Christian relations and the Theobalt network 
invited church representatives and experts on Jewish-Christian relations from the 
region to come to Warsaw for a first and tentative discussion on new signs of anti- 
Semitism in the societies of which the Theobalt churches are part. The intention was to 
have a first and tentative deliberation on how to go from official documents and 
Statements to their practical implementation within our churches and within the 
societies, in which the churches live and witness. 


Experiences from within the Baltic context 

There was from the beginning a rich contribution. Participants had many insights into 
the problem that was to be faced through personal experiences or through the 
experience of their churches. During a first session, such experiences were shared. 


The “New Threats of anti-Semitism” have several dimensions where differences are 
blurred and seldom distinct. The contexts of anti-Semitism have different facets and are 
varied. 


There is a political context, where the Jewish origin of political opponents is an issue, 
where there is a supposed Jewish conspiracy against the country or against nationalist 
leaders or a perceived Jewish implication in ethnic or territorial conflicts. 


There is a context related to debates on the catastrophic situation of the economy, on 
the social and political models to be followed to overcome the crisis and political 
instability. 


There is a context related to ideological debates on national problems: modernity vs. 
traditionalism, clerical vs. lay leadership, western-style democracy vs. an ethnocratic 
state following an autochtonous tradition. 


There is a context related to interpretations and polemics on the national heritage: the 
responsibility for the mass crimes of World War II; the causes for the advent of the 
communist regimes and the disasters provoked by it. 


These contexts pertain to confrontations with national identity and myths: the 
nationalistic tradition, the revaluation of former political leaders and nationalist 
ideologies. 
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Finally there is the dimension, which is related to theological argumentation: the 
Christian replacement theology vis-a-vis Judaism, the question of deicide, etc. 


The pattern of finding scapegoats to explain societal or personal failures is not a new 
phenomenon. As there is a long tradition, not least within the Christian societies, to 
blame the Jews for what is wrong, financially, morally, etc., this attitude easily comes 
to the surface, particularly in times when society is in turmoil. Jews, then, are seen as 
leading within the financial circles. Jews are responsible for moral depravation through 
films, music, theatre, etc. Jews are looked upon as responsible within society for the 
introduction of communism, for the collapse of Communism, for the hardships in a 
market economy, for enriching themselves at the misfortune of other people. 


Russian participants reported that Jews are blamed for the iconoclastic movement, for 
Protestantism, liberalism and ecumenism. Extreme nationalist groups see the murder of 
the Tsar and his family as an example of ritual murder. 


This kind of anti-Semitism is a poison to society and an evil growth that produces evil 
fruits: neo-Nazi ideas, xenophobia, violence such as the desecration of Jewish burial 
yards and threats to and even murder of people who speak publicly or work against the 
spread of anti-Semitic propaganda. 


The theological anti-Judaism is another kind. It is of a more subtle kind and difficult to 
come to terms with. Anti-Semitism has its origin in the anti-Judaism that has its roots 
in the Christian faith tradition. As the Christian tradition has developed over the 
centuries, there are expressions and phrases in prayers, hymns and liturgical passages 
as well as in popular piety that has changed from this in-built tension between Jewish 
and Christian faith claims into a general anti-Jewishness that then again easily links to 
anti-Semitism. When churches are faced with questions regarding their liturgical praxes 
or theological thought-patterns, there are two ways of reacting. Either there is a 
defensive attitude, saying that this is part of the revealed truth and therefore not to be 
given up. Or, there is an awareness of the dangers to the faith and to the sobriety of the 
society in some of these traditional expressions and consequently a willingness to 
exchange them for more sound, biblical and healing wordings. 


Historical research and proven facts 


During a session with a historical perspective on anti-Semitism in Christian dominated 
areas in Eastern and Western Europe, it became even clearer that, although they are 
intertwined, it is necessary to make a distinction between anti-Judaism and anti- 
Semitism. 


The antagonism between Christian and Jewish truth claims is one thing, which can lead 
to and regrettably often leads to an anti-Jewish attitude. But it seems that it is when 
nationalist, ethnic and other societal concerns are mixed with a need for someone to 
blame, a scapegoat, that things easily develop into anti-Semitism in the sense that it is 
the Jew, as a Jew, who is a threat to the society and to societal order. 


Also, it is important to realise different manifestations of anti-Semitism, anti-Semitism 
from above and anti-Semitism from below. Before the disastrous events in Europe in 
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the 20" century, particularly in its central and eastern parts, during the Nazi reign and 
the Holocaust, there was an anti-Semitism from above. Governments, politicians and 
public persons could use the Jews as scapegoats, blamed responsible for things that 
had gone wrong in terms of finance, moral or societal orders. After the Holocaust - 
governments, churches, political parties have made it a point to speak up against anti- 
Semitism in all its forms as an evil and a threat to society. Officially there is no defence 
for anti-Semitism. 


What seems to be a breeding ground for new forms of anti-Semitic propaganda and 
actions is an anti-Semitism from below, from the streets in the form of wall scribbling, 
various types of popular publications and news papers. Surveys of the present situation 
in the countries around the Baltic Sea give the picture of a creeping anti-Semitism in 
underground circles, nurturing the idea that there is a ‘plot’ against the old good 
society. In such a strange plot there are several suspect components: The European 
Union, NATO, the Western world in general, etc. and among them often ‘the Jews’. 


In some of the countries on the eastern side of the Baltic there is a specific problem in 
that people do not know the Holocaust phenomenon as a historical event and fact. It 
has not been part of the curricula of the schools, the universities nor even in 
theological institutions. The truth is not revealed to those who ought to know. 
Therefore the link between anti-Semitism and the death camps is not known, nor the 
link to xenophobia in other directions than the Jews. 


A specific problem in societies where there was, or is, a substantial Jewish population, 
one would easily point out that there were, or are, many Jews in the top Communist 
leadership, among the top bankers, leading artists, film producers, etc. In such a 
perspective, anti-Semitism is often an expression of envy. 


Church documents 


A session on church documents on anti-Semitism showed that many churches had tried 
to come to terms with their history in this respect and the history of their societies. The 
first assembly of the World Council of Churches in Amsterdam declared that “anti- 
Semitism is a sin against God and man”. The motifs for the statement might have been 
mixed’, but it stands as a starting point for hard work within many member churches 
on the relations to the Jewish people. The Roman Catholic Church, after having 
wrestled with its heritage, embarked upon a new relationship to Judaism and the 
Jewish people during the Second Vatican Council. The document Nostra Aetate has 
been followed by several official writings explaining church teachings, stressing the 
particular relationship between Christians and Jews. 


The Patriarch Alexis of Moscow in a speech in the United States took a clear stand 
against anti-Semitism, which gave a signal in the Orthodox context on the importance 
of the issue. The ecumenical bodies, the World Council of Churches and the Lutheran 
World Federation, have worked out substantial documents to be studied in the member 


1 The statement is to be found in the chapter Barriers to Overcome, dealing with issues how Christian mission to the 
Jews can be more effective. 
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churches. Thus there are documents and statements in which past mistakes and 
dangerous interpretations regarding the relationship between Christian and Jewish faith 
claims are pointed out and the way ahead to avoid stereotypes, general anti-Jewishness 
and anti-Semitism in particular is lined out. Several churches have applied such 
theological and historical insights to their own context in public documents, others are 
still working on a clarification of their stand, while some churches have not said 
anything in clear wording. Orthodox participants reminded the meeting that the 
Orthodox Church does not have a tradition of passing documents on any subject, let 
alone the subject of anti-Semitism. 


For the sake of clarifying the Christian position, there was a strong wish among the 
participants that the churches of the Baltic region - in view of new threats of anti-- 
Semitism - should be of service to their societies by stating publicly their stand in 
principle on anti-Semitism and anti-Semitic propaganda. As long as it seems unclear 
what the official line of a country is, the reputation of that country is at stake and the 
country as such and its citizens easily get a bad name. The churches, particularly so if 
they do it together in a given context, can take a lead and thereby not only reject open 
anti-Semitism but also the evils that follow in the wake of anti-Semitism such as 
caricatures of disliked neighbours, xenophobia in general, acts of violence towards 
minorities and an anthropology that sees “the image of God” only in people of one’s 
own ethnic group, race, nation, etc. and not in “others”. 


Suggestions for the future 
As for concrete suggestions the Warsaw meeting saw the following tasks and 
possibilities 


1. To emphasise the area of education, informing a new generation about what is at 
stake when anti-Semitism surfaces, providing knowledge about what has happened 
within the European context in relation to anti-Semitism, and particularly the 
Holocaust, which physically took place in the Baltic region. 


2. To link persons and groups within the region who are counteracting such 
ideologies and thought patterns which lead to and stimulate anti-Semitic acts and 
propaganda, and to encourage personal testimonies from inside the region, in order 
to avoid the impression of an imposition and interference from outside, from 
abroad. 


3. To search for ways to make books and substantial articles available in local 
languages and to support historians and theologians who can write on relevant 
themes from within their contexts. 


4. To encourage an inter-Christian wrestling with the problem of anti-Semitism, as it 
is manifested within official or semi-official circles or in the margins of the 
Christian faith tradition, and to explore certain themes that might provide an 
opening, for example the theme of suffering in Jewish, Christian and general 
humanistic thinking. 


5. To support and, whenever possible, participate in the reflection and study process 
on the issue of Jewish-Christian relations - historical and actual - that has begun 
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in Latvia and to encourage an attempt to gather those who are involved in church 
education in St Petersburg for an ecumenical reflection process of the same kind. 


6. To contact those who are responsible for web sites on the Internet for Christian- 
Jewish relations to ensure that there are references through links from anti-Semitic 
entries on the net to sound and scientifically researched material on their own web 
sites. 


7. To explore the possibility to connect centres, places and key persons within the 
Baltic area for a joint study, preferably inter-confessional, on old and new forms of 
anti-Semitism and their effect on the political and spiritual climate and on the basic 
value systems of the societies around the Baltic Sea. 


Wo 


Christian-Muslim colloquium on the “Future of Religion” 


This colloquium held in Geneva from 13-16 December, was co-organized with the 
Islamic organization for Culture and communication in Iran. This colloquium was the 
third in a series which provided a space for discussion with Iranian religious 
personalities, not just on the theme discussed but also on the many questions raised by 
the relationship between Iranian Muslims and Christians, both at the international and 
the national levels. The colloquium contributes to the on-going reflection that the 
WCC initiated in 1996. 


Interfaith Contributions to Education for Peaceful Living 
8 & 9 April 2000, Harris Manchester College, Oxford 


The conference will explore issues relating to peaceful living through individual, community, 
country and project based dialogues, interviews and reflections. Where does peaceful living 
originater Whose responsibility is it? How can it be brought about? What 

initiatives and practices are there to educate for peaceful living? Participants from Canada, South 
Africa, Sri Lanka, Germany, Israel, Nigeria and the UK will share their experiences. 
Organisations taking part include Neve Shalom, Sarvodaya, International Association for 
Religious Freedom, Northern Ireland Millennium Youth Forum, and the Global Ethic 
Foundation. For registration forms and further details contact the International Interfaith Centre, 
2 Market Street, Oxford OX1 3EF, UK. 

Tel: 00 44 (0)1865 202745. Fax: (0)1856 202746 e-mail: 11c@interfaith-center.org 
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